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HARPER'S CATALOGUE. 


The attention of canine. Md town or country, 
ing to form Libraries or ne their Lite 


dard 
Englieh Literatu 
OVER THREE THOUSAND VOLUMES—which are of- 
‘fered, in most instances, at less open one-half the 
cost of similar productions in Englan 
ra 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Poets and Poetry of Ewrope. 

A New and Revised Edition, just completed, with 
the addition of 150 pages of entirely; new matter. By 
PROF. HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. IIlus- 
trated with engravings on steel. imp. 8vo. Cloth, 
extra gilt top, bev. $6.00. 


The Prose Writers of Germany. 

A New and Revised Edition, with Introduction, 
Biographica) Notices, and Translations. By FRED- 
ERICK H. HEDGE, D.D. With six portraits on stee). 
Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra, _tegaa top, bev. boards, $5. 


The Prose Writers | of America. 

With a Survey of the Intellectual History, Con- 
dition,and Prospects of the Country. By RuFvus 
W. GRISWOLD, D. D. New and revised Edition to 
the present time. Witha Supplementary Essay en 
the Present Intellectual Condition of the Country. 
By Prof. JOHN H: DILLINGHAM. With seven por- 
traits on steel. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt top, 
bev. boards. $5. 


PORTER & | 
hiladelphia. 


GOOD BOOKS. 


I. A Library of Poetry and Song. 


ing Choice E@ections from the best Poets, En- 


cotch, Irish and includin 
tions from the German, 
With an Introduction by Spanish, ve oe 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Ro whose swpervision the Book was compiled. 
es 8vo. Steel Portrait of Mr. Bryant ; 26 
ful 


Bxtracioth. $5; Turkey Morocco, $10; 
extra cloth, gilt, $8.50. 


“A singularly handsom Tiss 
y © volume.”—Phila. In- 


“ Undoubtedly the choicest and most 
neral of poetry yet published.” | 


of the best selections ever 
oom mpanion—a storehouse of 


ll. The Children’s Week : 
Seven Stories for Seven Days 
By ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. 


Small 4to. Nine-full- il 
Stephens oud Wine by H. L. 


$1.25; cloth, fuli extra 


Although thisisa “juvenile,” if 
ro to read one o 
it will not be time wasted or unenjoyed. ane Gtortes, 


“ Full of the f 
blending with sunlight-choery thoughts 


with umor 
rian Union. The Revorlesa are 


Ill. The Overture of Angels. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Illustrated by HARRY FENN. 

extra cloth gilt. Pri Jamo, tin 

8 little bookisa cha rfrom M 

great he atte of Jesus the Christ 
pee the Annunciation, and the Na- 
“ The anthie has Feas 
the exquisite garb in which 
displayed his creation.” —New 


a 


ted paper, 


on to find fault with 
the publish 
Y ork Ww, ere have 


"3" No. I for 
Nos. I] and III h by subscription. 


Any of the above books will 
ot be sent free by mail 
pn receipt of price, or may be had at the rooms of 


J.B. FORD & CO., 
39 Park Row, N. ¥., ist fioo up stairs, 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
No. 13 Fs 
Catalogues sent Free. York, 


| which can be foun 


q 


Autographs of celebrated Poets; num ne ow 
erous beauti 


ce will but | 


“To have written the best juvenile book 
of the year---aye, of the last five years--- 
is a great merit. It has been done by Mrs, 
A. M. Diaz, and is, ‘The William Henry 
Letters.’ ’---Philadelphia Press, 


THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 
BY MRS A. M. DIAZ. $1.50. y 


This unique book contains a large number of let- 
ters never before published, and a remarkably in- 
teresting preface by Silas Y. Fry. 


This is the post, piece of word- ting 
in literature. The ‘ William 
Henry Letters’ _. convulsed with laughter the 
eideriy readers of that superior ine e, Our 
Young Folks, in whose columns most of these * Let- 
ters’ have ed. have acted 
wisely in co lishing them in this 
more substantial eface, or introduc- 
tion tothe work, b by ‘ihe editor of the letters, is in 
the price of the volume.’’—Providence 


be well versed in the article 

Boy.’ No tener or oe Joliies specimen ever delighted 
or tormen family than this youthful hero of 
wi scrapes, his les, his phonetic 


e”’—New 


ted 
fe th his & freck 
spelling, and his passion for taking medicin 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES BR. OSGOOD & 00., Boston, 


(Late Ticknor & Fields and Fields, Osgood & Co.) 


THE BIBLE and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Wanted, Men and Women of Christian 
Character. 


Ministers, all others 80 dis- 

ed, to act as a agents for that new and im- 
rtant Sook ontitled e OPEN BIBLE, or the 
goa in the Affairs of Men, by Rev. "JOSEPH 
This work has a great and 


readily receiving the earnest a 
ment of all evangelical ents 
no work presen 


nts greater attractions, as oat sters 
lend it their — everywhere. It is just the 
work for the ti 


Apply for descriptive circular and 
the territory you wish, &c. — 


{2 Prospectus books furnished free of cost. 
J. R. FOSTER & CO 
Lock Box 410, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR 1871. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers, | lishers 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Terms $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums 
given for new subscribers. A sample number for 
ten cents. 
Address the Publisher, JOHN L. SHOREY, 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Mollenhauer Conservatory of 
Music. 
No. 44 (Old No. 5 Schermerhorn S8t., corner of 
Court St., Brroklyn. 


Instruction is Conservatory in the 


branches :—T Cops. Piano- 
olin te, Co ton, 

rass Ins ents, on ona Galtiv tion 
of orve Voice Harmony an 


int, Foreiga 

ing. The Mollen- 
nservatory of ing open the year. 

is can begin at any time. yey nthe Pi- 
ano and Violin are parti icularly “ey to join, in 

order to secure a foundation their future 

studies. A Pupils will find i in this Conse neorver 
tory the best facilities for finishing their studies. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


Superb Brick cuties. Fifteen Teachers. Best 
sustain nary for ladies and - 
tlemen in the ber week for board, l, 
ad itted at an dress, for Catal 

JOSEPH ©. D. N. y. 
CERMAN AND FRENCH. 
fend for Cataloguen of Books. 


HOLT, 
bua 8t., New York, 


Franklin Square, New — 


WORKS 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


> 


REDUCED. 
FROM TO 


Froude’s History of England. 
Popularedition. In twelve volumes 
12mo. Pervol. . - 
—— Thesetinaneatcase . 36 00 
Froude’s Short Stories on Great 
Subjects. One volume. 12mo. 3 0 
Mommsen’s History of Rome. In 
four volumes crown 8vo. Pervol. . 
—— The seatinaneat case 
Dean Stanley’s Jewish 
Part I. Maps and Plans. One volume 
crown 8vo._ . 
—Part II. One volume crown 8vo. 
Dean Stanley’s Eastern Church. 
One vol. crown 8vo. 
Archbishops’ Trench’s Studies in 
the Gospels. One volume large 
12mo, cloth 
Lord Derby’s Translation of Ho- 
mer’s Iliad. Containing all 
the author’s latest revisionsand cor- 
rections. Twovolumesinone... 
Forsyth’s Life of Cicero. Two 
volumes in one ° 
Conybeare & Howson’s ‘Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul. Complete 
and unabridged edition. The two 
volumes of the London editionin one, 
with the Text and Notes entire, and 
the Mapsand Illustrations. . 
Dr. J. Addison Alexander’s Ser- 
mons. Two volumes in one, 
crown 8vo. . 
Dr. J. W. Alexander's Familiar 
Letters. Two volumes in one, 
crown 8vo. . 
Dr. Schaff’s Christian Church. 
Three volumesintwo. . 
Dr. Shedd’s History of Christian 
Doctrine. Two volumes 8vo. 
Dr. Shedad’s Homiletics. One vol. 


Maine’s Ancient Law. One vol. 

crown 8vo. 

Brace’s Races of the old World. 

One vol. crown 8vo. 

Dr. Jno. Lord’s Ancient History. 
One volume 1l2mo. . -300 150 

These works to be had of all Booksellers, or sent, 

post-paid, upon receipt of the price, by the pub- 
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00 
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500 250 


750 300 


400 2530 


400 250 


-113 750 


7530 500 


350 250 


60 250 


CHARLES SCRIBN ER & CO., 
No. 654 Broadway, N. Y- 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
451 Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, 
OFFER A STOCK OF 
Illustrated Books, 
Standard Works, 
Juvenile Books, 
Bibles, Books of Common Praver, &0., 


THE BEECHERS OF TO-DAY. 


Who and what they are; with portraits 
of Henry Ward Beecher, Catharine E., 
Mrs. Stowe, Edward, and Thomas K. 
Beecher, given in Jan. No. PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 30 cts. a number. 
Newsmen have it. Only $3.00 a year. New 
Vol. begin with Jan.No. Nowis the time 
to subseribe. Address 
| S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 


389 Broadway, N. Y. 


A VALUABLE | NEW WORK 
MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 


y GEORGE MACDONALD, neg 
Illustrations. 


Published by 5 B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadel phia. 


THE ‘BEECHERS OF TO-DAY. 


Who and what they are; with portraits 
of Henry Ward Beecher, Catharine E., 
Mrs. Stowe, Edward, and Thomas K. 
Beecher, given in Jan. No. PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 30 cts. a number. 
Newsmen haveit. Only 33.00a year. New 
vol. begin with Jan. No. Nowis the time 
to subscribe. Address 
S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 

Broadway, N. Y.. 


“A Book for all Christians.” 


OUR SEVEN CHURCHES, 
Eight Lectures, by . 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


16mo. Price, paper, 0 cts., extra cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


These expositions of the best features of the sev- 
en great religious denominations in America. sro se 
apt that each denominatio= i» using the separate 
chapter treating of !tself as a denominational tract. 
One of them nas been circulated to the extent of 
over 150,000; another has been translated into French 
and German for circulation in Europe. The combi- 
nation of these brilliant lectures in one volume, to- 


gether with a new and additional one of more gene- 


ral character on “ The Church of Christ,” is a book 
sought forand much read: and that it is stimulating 
and interesting let the following ‘doctors’ disagree- 
ments” testify : 

* These are th 
fencies ‘as well asthe  dediciencies of bod 


stians to which we do not belo 
to ccmmend in this volume. clong, "There (Pres- 
byterian 


sermons on the different 


**In temporal matters, on ony foo knows that where 

parties flatly contradict fal , both cannot be 

right hat it is the folly and insincerity which 

no difference between a truth and 

any real “ charity,” which ignores such contra- 

”_The Congregat t. 

out the poin 

Christians. “Christian (Uni 
“We must commons and 

sition to speak well o s neig 

his eclecticism as an but 

we say that he writes well, that his rhetoric is pure 

and ful, and his attempt is certainly 

meant.’”’—The Churchman (Episcopalian). 

“ The since which has suggested these discourses 

2 excellent, but they seem to us more calculated to 

do hurt than good.—Standard (Baptist). «+ 


well 


are 
al We Eee spent pleasant and 
this excellent volume, and advise everybody 
to procure it.”—Methodist Home Journal. 

The secular press, almost without exception, hav- 
ing no sectarian religious bias, find the book ad- 
mirable. The following two excerpts are given as 
a fair specimen : 

“As we, & do not belong to the seuss of indiscrimin- 


4 the; ers, or any one 

the ore ready to acknow e 
the spirit, the i¢ Ang hg this little book. The book is 
its thought is large.” —Toledo (O.) Commer- 


* Points which chatiense use of all fair- 
minded men are set forth b she pesaeher r with press 
ungency of expression, oud with rare liberal f 
ne His little book commends no innovation 
in ~~ substance of d octrine, but maintains that the 
completeness of the Church are fa- 
recognition of of Clemente apparently 


“We can highly commend a spirit and the ex- 
other churches than 
teoversial books written against them.”’— 1. 
phia Age. 

Ge The above book for saleby all Booksellers, or sent 
free by mati on receipt of price. 


Ge Any person sending ONE new subscription for 
CHRISTIAN UNION in addition to his own, will 
copy of this.book, post-paid, by mail. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


DEMOREST’S 
YOUNG AMERICA 


Is filled to the brim with good things. No wonder 
that young Americans are captivated by their bril- 
liant namesake. It is wonderful how so much equal- 
ly delightful and original is brought within the 
compass of a book of thissize. It is the most ac- 
ceptable present we can think of fora child, con- 
taining, as it does, stories well calculated to engage 
the fancy and develop noble qualities in mind and 
heart; a great variety of puzzles and games, charm- 
ing illustrations, music, etc., etc. We cordially 
commend YOUNG AMERICA as the cabinet of youth- 
ful literature and science.—Household Monthly. 

YouNG AMERICA is furnished at $1.50 per year, 
with avery fine and beautiful Parlor Chromo, richly 
worth $5, and other valuable gifts, as a premium to 
each subscriber. Specimen copies, with circulars, 
are mailed free, on receipt of price, 12 cents. 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, N. ¥. 


WOOD’S HoUsSEHOLD 
contains in every number one  compaiete 
valued gold 


Clubs. a copy free. 


Address 8. 8. WOOD, Newburg, N. Y. 


by News dealers | 


LEE & SHEPARD 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
A FASCINATING SWEDISH NOVEL, 


"|! GOLD AND NAME 


By Madame MARIE SOPHIE SCHWARTZ. 


Translated from the Swedish by Miss Selma Borg 
and Mis Marie A. Brown. 


8Svo. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1. 


In presenting to American readers the first En- 
glish of one of the best by an 
authoress who,in herown tation 


MLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSO™, 
Translation.) 


Io Miss Selma Borg: . 
NEW Khe Nov. 28, 1870. 


Mademoiselle—It is with great pleasure that I a 
learned that you, with 
Brown, have undertaken to woe mw A into English 
the magnificent works of Madame Schwartz. 
Allow me, then, — ademoiselle, as a fervent 
admirer of 


erican public, a writer who has contributed to 
ne the gio of our country. 
wish the success you deserv 


as wellas Miss Brown, a my 
assurance of m 


EN 


The Great Book of the Year. 


THE HISTORY OF PARAGUAY. With 
Notos of Personal Observation and Reminiscences 
of Diplomacy under Difficulties. By CHARLES A. 
WASHBURN, Commissioner and Minister Resi- 
dent vf the at Asuncion | 


to 1868. In two volumes -+--»- strated 
with Maps and Engraving. $7.50. 
The first volume comprises the history of that lit- 


tle-known country from the —a. discovery and 


occu Europeans until the nn of 


sactions which have made so much Cy 


tran 
ficulty within the last few years. second 
in full detail, Mr. Washburn’s 
and those are of the most in-. 


Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New Yor 

4th Ave., Association Building, 23d St. 

G. P. Putnam & Sons, Publishers, 

Wholesale and Retail Booksellers and 
Stationers, 

Commission Agents for Libraries. 

Catalogues, Suggestions, &c., free on 

application. 

Any book published sent post free on re- 

ceipt of price. 


—4th Ave.—23d St.— 


Those who propose to increase their 
family libraries with the best 
STANDARD BOOKS in the best 


or cheapest editions,— 


Those who wish to be informed 
about all the CURRENT LITER- 
ATURE, Foreignamd American,— 
Those who propose to select the best 
and most useful and most attractive 
ORNAMENTAL BOOKS, £n- 
glish or American—as PRESENTS 
Jor their families or friends,— 
Those who seek for something ele- 
gant and rich, yet inexpensive, such 
as those beautiful things from Ja- 
pan 

Those who require the best English 
or French STATIONER Y— 

are respectfully invited to look at the 
large and varied collections at 


G. P. PUTNAM & SONS, 


chasers. 


from London. 


4th AVE. & 23d ST. 
*,* Liberal discounts to liberal pur- 


6 A great varie ty of beautiful books 


YOU OUCHT 
and the National UNDA Y-SCHOOL 


Wonpe Or 
ore TEAO ‘will be enlarg 


J 


| 
or sale by a ookseliers, or sent by 
tribute to Mad. Schwartz by her countrywoman, the 
| Great Lyric Artiste, 
author of so immense merit, to introduce to the 
rmest sympathy and 
2 
8 00 
2 50 laces, have to do with a great deal of. public busi- $ 
2 
2 
ee “The author, with rare ability, shows! the best 
| 
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THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IIL, 2. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ELECANT CIFT BOOKS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


POEMS OF HOME LIFE. An exceedingly rich 
and sweet selection, the very flower and heart of 
home in poetry. Square form. $1, cloth: $1.25 
cloth extra. 

THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. A charming 
gallery of Scripture portraits, on tinted paper, 
richly filustrated with 77 engravings. Small quarto, 
cloth gilt extra, $3.50; morocco extra, $6. 

YOUNG LADY’S GUIDE. Full of most valuable 
thoughts and suggestions. Large 12mo. $1.25: ex- 
tra, $1.75. 

CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR. An elegant compi- 
lation. On tinted paper, $1.50; extra, $2. 

THE SPENCERS. By ‘Rev. Dr. Tyng. I6mo. 
$1.25. 


_NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
BEASTS AND BIRDS OF AMERICA. 23 en- 


gravings. 

BEASTS AND BIRDS OF EUROPE & ASIA. 
20 engravings. 

BEASTS AND BIRDS OF AFRICA. 2 engrav- 


ings. 

WILD BEASTS AND BIRDS OF AMERICA. 
22 engravings. 

Four books of sixty-four pages each, quarto. By 
Mrs. M. A. Hallock, with fine iilustrations, and 
charming pen-photographs of the most famous and 
curious beasts and birds of the four continents. Il- 
luminated paper covers, each 40 cents; boards 50 
cents each. The four in one volume, cloth $2; ; e@X- 
tra $2.50. 

GRANDMAMMA’S TRUNK-FULL OF STORIES. 
18mo. 12 fine cuts. © cents. 

LUCY WOODVILLE’S TEMPTATION. 
gravings. $1.00. 

BAND OF SIX, Five engravings. $1.00. 

DORA’S MISTAKE. Sixengravings. cents. 

CHILD’S LIFE OF DANIEL. fine 
tions. 75 cents. 

ALONE IN LONDON. Bythe author etseesunts 
First Prayer. cenis. 

THE CHILD’S PICTURES. € engravings. 25 
cepts. 

Also FOUR NEW PACKETS OF BEAUTIFUL 
CADDS. With colored pictorial illustrations and 
attractive lessons. Two packets 32mo., each 2 cents, 
and two large 32mo, each 25 cents. 

Catalogues of the Society’s more than 4,500 publi- 
cations, freely furnished on application. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
150 Nassau-St, New York. 
8S. W. STEBBINS, DEPOSITARY. 


Branch Store, Heury Gurley, 4th ave., cor. 23d-st. 
Bosten, H. E. Simmons. 116 Washington-street. 
Philadelphia, H. N. Thissell, 1408 CLestnut-street. 


A NEW BOOK, 
By the Author of “Step by Step,’”’.“ Striving sua 
Gaining,’’ etc. 


EVERY DAY. 
Book for roung Ladies. 


** EVERY DAY’ was the watchword given by Dr. 
John Lee to his children, by which he desired to 
impress upon them the necessity of doing something 
good and useful every day—of continuing in well- 
doing. This phrase gives the key-note to the story; 
but there is a secondary though hardly subordinate 
purposejin the book which gives it its most marked 
character. * * * Of the dozen personages in the 
story, there is one—Miss Betsey Prim—who deserves 
special mention. Sheisatype of the gaunt, grim, 
vixenish, but kind-hearted servant, who figured 
largely in New England country life a generation 
dgo. Sheisa woman of strong originality, and her 
conversation is decidedly spicy. Her explanation 
of her prolonged maidenbood is a fine specimen of 
vigorous narrative, and furnishes useful hints to 
young ladies who may be in doubt as to the real 
qualifications of candidates for theirhands. * * * 
The moral of ‘ Every Day’ is one which appeals with 
special force to girls of the present day.”—From the 
Literary World. 

One handsome volume, 12mo. Price $1 50. 

Sent po on receipt of the price, by 


NOYES, HOLMES & 00., Publishers, . 


17 Washington Street, Boston, 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


THE WELL-SPRINCG 
For 1871, | 


4 en- 


Is the only Weekly Paper for Children and 


Youth Published in the Oountry, 
suitable for Sabbath-Schools, / 


The articles are many of them original, from 
best writers, while the pictures are all attractive 
and beautiful. | 

We hope that your school will circulate at least 
twenty copies for the new year, and we are confident 
that it will increase the interest in the school, and 
profit the children. * 


PRICE. 


For 2 copies and upwards, . .. & cts. per copy. 
Postage prepaid in Boston,. . 72 “* 

For Semi-Monthly issue, one-half these rates. 

For Monthly issue, one-fourth the above rates. 


MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas., 


13 Cornhill, Boston. 


THE 


BAPTIST UNION, 


A NEW EIGHT-PAGE 


WEEKLY RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER, 
Full of VIGOR and INTEREST, 
ADVOCATING 


Union among Baptists, Church Independence 
and kiberty at the Lord’s Table. 


Every Baptist [Family should 
Read it. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Terms ia $2 a Year in Advance. 


TA good 


THE BAPTIST UNION, 
37 Park Row, New York, 
,Or % Shepard Building, Chicago, Il. 


FMJESSRS D. LOTHROP & 
publish choice Religious and Sunday-Schoo] | 
Books. Catalogues sent by mail. 


THE BEST AMERIOAN MAGAZINE 


THE CALAXY. 


No Family can afford to do without it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD & ATTRACT- 
IVE READING MATTER FOR THE 
MONEY THAN ANY OTHER 
PERIODICAL OR BOOK 
POBLISHED IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 


THE SLEADING NEWPAPERS PRONOUNCE 


THE GALAXY 


THE 


Best and Most Ably Edited American 


Magazine. 


THE CALAXY 
Meets the Wants of Every Member of the Faniily. 


IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTICLES BY 
OUR ABLEST WRITERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE AND AD- 
VENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR BEST NOV- 
ELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH NUMBER 

IT HAS HUMOROUS ARTICLES BY MARK 
TWAININ EACH NUMBER, which are acon- 
stant source of delight to the public. 

IN EACH NUMBERIS A COMPLETE REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD OF LITERATURE. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe for 1871. 


TERMS OF THY GALAXY.—$4.00 per Year; Single 
Copies, 35 Cents each. 

Clubbing Terms. 

THE GALAXY and “ Farper’s Weekly” or “ Ba- 
zar,” or “ Appleton’s Journal” sent to one address 
for a Year for $6.00. The regular price is $8.00: THE 
GALAXY and “ Every Saturday” for $7.00; regular 
price $9 00. With “* Our Young Folks” or “ American 
Agriculturist,” $4.50; regular price $5.50. With 
“* Littell’s Living Age,” $10.00; regular price, $12.00. 

SHELDON & COMPANY. 


NEW YORE. 


‘Nasby’s Paper. 
THE TOLEDO BLADE. 


A large quarto sheet, containing fifty-six columns 
filled wlth News from ail parts of the World, choice 
original and selected Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Wit 
and Humor. Besides this, every number contains a 
Young Folks’ Department, an Agricultural Depart- 
Iucat,e Rolicious Department and a Commercial 
Department, all prepu:ca expressly for the BLADE, 
rendering it THE MOST COMPLETE AND PER- 
FECT FAMILY NEWSPAPER johlished any- 3 
where. 


The Nasby Letters ! 


These inimitable Letters are written expressly for 


the BLADE and will be continued in its columns 


during the year. Oppression, wrong, and corrup- 
tion, wherever found, are exposed by the trenchant 
pen of the great humorist. ‘*‘ The NASBY Letters,” 
says adistinguished statesman, “have done more 
towards the correction of some of the greatest evils 
in our government, and the spread of sound pol- 
itical principles among the people, than all the 
speeches politicians ever made.” 


ORIGINAL STORIES. 


The first week in March, 1871, we will commence 
the publication of acharming original story, written 
expressly for the BLADF, by oneof the most popu- 
lar writersin the country. The highreputation of 
the author warrants us in promising our readers a 
story of surpassing beauty and interest. Other 
stories by distinguished writers will be published 
during the year. 

REMEMBER that the BLADE is a truly NA- 
TIONAL NEWSPAPER—not a paper for either the 
East, the West, the North or the South alone, but 
for THE WHOLE COUNTRY, 

TERMS.—Single Copies, $2 per year; Clubs of 
five, $1.75 each; clubs of ten and over, $1.50 each, 
and an extra copy to every person getting upa Club 
of ten. 

PAY! PAY! PAY! We pay liberally, in Cash, 
all who assist us in extending the circulation of the 
BLADE. 

AGENTS WANTED.—We want an agent at every 
Post Office in the United States. Send for our 
SPECIAL CIRCULAR TO AGENTS, 

SPECIMEN COPIES sent free to any address. 
Send fora copy, and at the same time givc us the ad- 
dresses of a dozen orsoof your friends at different 
Post Offices, to whom wewill send copies free and 
postage paid. Address 


MILLER, LOOKE & 00. 


+ 3 Toledo, Ohio, 
“Enlarged, Improved, Illustrated. 
TWO MONTHS 
FREE! FREE! 


The Most Popular Juvenile Maga- 
zine in America, 


THE 
LITTLE CORPORAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Entirely Original and First Class. 


All new subscribers for THE LITTLE CORPORAL 
for the new year, whose names and morev are sent 
in dur.ng Novemberand Decembe:x, witli rege: 
November and December numbers of ISTO FREE: 

THE LITT7® CORPORAT. bas alarger circutation 
than any other Juveni'te Magazine in the wor!d, and 
is better worth the price toen any other magazine 
published. 

One dollar and a half a year: $7.50 for six copies: 
single copy 15 cents, or free to any one who will try 
toraiseaciub. Beautifn: for Cinbs. 

Subseribe NOW. Back numbers can always be 


SEWELL & MILLER, 
Little Oorporal Publishing House, 


Chicago, Hlinois. 


NE D ME will securé by return mail copies of 
THE BRIGHT SIDE, the cheapest, 
most attractive and most popular peo 
yover "2 in the world (all stories comple wortht 
the money. Splendid pre loan. and large 
casb commissions to agents. Order at once. 


| JOHN B. ALDEN & CO., Publishers, 
Chicago, Ii. 


| 


MUSIC. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 


Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 59 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 


ON THE GREAT ORGAN e 
y from 4to5 P.M. |. Doors open at 


Mr. F. H. TORRINGTON, 
of Kings Chapel, Boston. 


Miss ANTOINETTE STERLINC, Vocalist. 


SATURDAY, JAN. 14. 
Admission 15 Cts. Ten Tickets, $1 00. 


History of Music 
IN THE FORM OF LECTURES: 


Frederic Louis Ritter. 


A series of Five Lectures each embracing dis- 
tinct epochs in the history of the Art, the whole 
forming a book of intense interest tothe musical 
student. 

Bound in Cloth uniformly with Ditson & Co’s 
popular works of Musical Literature. 

Price $1.50. Sent postage paid on receipt of retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Sunday-School Music. 
YOU WILL FIND THE 
LATEST, PUREST, AND BEST 
SAORED & SUNDAY-SCHOOL.MUSIO 


At the Rooms of 
PHILIP PHILLIPS, 


37 Union Square, New York. 


N EW HALLOWED SONGS.—This new 
work is admirably adapted in size for use asa 
Sacred Song Book in Prayer Meetings, Mission 


Churches, and’ Sabbath Schools, and contains all the 


best old and new tunes and hymns. 320 pages; mus- 


lin covers ; 50 cents per copy. , 
INGING ANNUAL, 1870. _This book 


contains only new and original music and 
words. A new volume will be issued each year in 
the same form and at the same price. ‘“ Scatter 
Seeds of Kindness,” ‘“‘ Buds of Promise,” “ Jesus 
Welcomes All,” are among the contents for this 
year. 64 pages; flexible covers; 20 cts. per copy, $15 
per hundred. 


SINGING PEOPLE will appear 
in monthly form and illuminated cover, Jan. 
lst, 1871, with a rich table of contents on the subject 
of Congregational Singing, Musical Literature, &c., 
&c. Subscription terms, $l perannum. Address | 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
37 Union Square, New York, 


New Church Music Book ! 
Tue True Crore. | 


By Ae N. JOHNSON. 
a great variety of new ans pom 
Contains Musie for Singing in Churc 


a remarkably sim thoro bh 
Contains 


ime multitudes of easy 8s, Cho- 
Contains ruses, Glees, and easy nthems 
for Singing Schools and Social 

Singing Meetings! 


“The Musical Words of Com- 
Contains mand,” and Method of Training 


Choruses. 


Contains few Choruses from the 


in faet,all that is needed to make 
Contai ns, Singi nging M postings interesting and 
su 


If you are accustomed to teach classes, buy this 
book in time this winter! If you are not, Bet up 
one! Thé book will half teach it for you! 


Price $1.50. Per dozen, $13.50. Bend $1.00 fora 
specimen copy to the publishers, 


J. CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Oo. 


Songs of Salvation. 
By T. E. Perkins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. 


This Book has met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. 
It is Free from Trash, both in its 
Hymns and its Music. 
It is exactly the Book YOU want for 
vour Sunday-School Singing. 
PUBLISHED BY 


T. E, PERKINS, 76 East 9th St, N. Y. 


$30 A HUNDRED. 
THE 

UNDAY OHOOL ORKMAN, 

UNDAY OHOOL ORKMAN. 


Live Paper for S. S. Teachers, 


And all others interested in the cause of the re- 
ligious education of our children. . 
REV. ALFRED TAYLOR, Editor. 

Price $1.50 a year, in advance. Liberal reduction 
to Clubs. To Ministers only $1 a year, in advance. 

‘“* Handy Helps for the Scholar.”—Delightful les- 
son leaves on the two great popular series, the Na- 
tional and the Berean. Only 75 cents a hundred. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKMAN is issued Every 


Week. 
V1 Broadway, New York. 
Send postage stamps for specimen copies. 


RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


The Railroad Man’s Paper. 


Illustrated: News & 
Weekly Engineering, 
uarto Reports, 
Management, 
| Advertising. 


Terms: $3per Annum.) 101 Washington St., Chicaga 
3 Will be Four Dollars after January 1.1871. 44 


8 O'CLOCK. 


Pianos at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


GEO. STECK & CO., 


or 
Grand, 
Square, 


AND 


Upright 
PIANOS, 


Call the attention of the public to the gener+! re- 
vision of their price-list. 

These Pianos, having been in use for over fifteen 
years, stand unrivaled in regard to fine and sympa- 
thetic tone and durability of construction, adapted 
for every climate. 


These instruments are now Offered Twenty per 
Cent. lower than formerly. 


Special attention is called to their 


NEWLY INVENTED 


Cabinet Grand or Upright Piano, 


Which combines the sonorous tones of a Grand and 
the sweetness of a Square Piano. 


It is pronounced by all competent judges 
. by far the finest and MOST PER- 
FECT PIANO of this Class 
ever made. 


’ This Invention is Secured by Letters 
Patent. 


The public are invited to call and try these instru- 
ments. 


WAREROOMS : 


STECK’S HALL, 
No. 141 Eighth St., 


Between Broadway and 4th Av. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALLED | *® 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 


Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & /G. G. HOOK, Boston. 


Builders of me ower COLISEUM ORGAN; the 
g's Or PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brook- 

of hundreds of instruments of all 
partof the country, and of all 


gg in New York by 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory. 


A GREAT OFFER !! 


HORACE WATERS, 48! Broadway, N. Y:, 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’ and Chickering’s, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THE HOLIDAYS, 
or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent applied if purchased. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T.S. BERRY & CO., 


789 10th Street, fine assort- 
ment of Pi gans, or Mel odeo for sale 
rent, at ces, for cash. Their HAL ET, 
DAVIS ilanos are unsurpassed. eir 
stock of RB a Pianos and Melodeons is very 
fine and very cheap. They sell on small monthly 
as ents and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 
— at are superb. lou can get a good bar. rgain 
always. Pianos tuned and repaired. , 


Chromos, Albums, 
AND | 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
Imported and manufactured by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & OO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y.,opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


OCK WOOD. PHOTOGRAPHER 839 
FIRST PREMIUM AMERICAN IN- 
E, 1866, ’67, and ’69. 


Life Sized Photosrap * 


en Dollars. 

XTRAORDINARY HOLIDAY PRESENTS.— 
A good stereéscope with a series of interest- 
as & premium to each yearly sub- 
to DEMOREST’S. MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
e bes 


ing views given 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Over 300 Churches as Reference. 
ELASTIC SPONCE. 
The Most Durable, Econorcal and Cleanrest. 


NO MOTHS—N¢ PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application to 


AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE 00., 
524 Bioadway, N. Y. 


“Bickford Famaiy Kuitting Machine 


The Oldest, Most Practical and the Best. 

I can ‘Nit a Stocking complete without taking it 
from Machine till it is finished.—BuURKE lL. 
FiT7GERALD, Canaan, Me....The more I use it, 
the better I like it.—Mrs. CrosBy CURTIS, Medina, 


O.... Altogether it works beyond my expectations.— 
MRS. ALVIRA WALKER, Malone, N. Y. 

Send for our Descriptive Circular, which %lso 
contains many similar recommendations. Price 
$25. Address. 

Bickford Spinner & Knitting Machine Co., 


35 Broomfield St., Boston, Mass 
W. A. WILLARD & GO., 
LOOKING GLASSES, 


177 Canal Street 
2d _ Block West of the Bowery, New York- 


W. J. GRAHAM, 1 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKING- “GLASSES, 
No. 
(Above Canal EW YORK. 


JAMES SHARKEY, 


MONUMENT 
WORKS, 


GREEN WOOD CEMETERY, 
5th Ave., 23d and 24th Sts., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Military and Civic Monuments, Statues, 
Tombs, Vaults, Fences, etc., 
Designed and executed in the best style of art. A 
large and varied assortment of 


Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 


Always on exhibition, and for sale at reasonable 
prices. 


BELLS. 


For Academies, Factories, Fire 
Alarms, &c., f Pure etal (Co per and 
Tin), attea with mount- 
ings at low est cash pfices. Also AMALGA 
LLS, at 20 cts. per Ib. Catalogues sent free. 


8. 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey St., N. Y. 


MENEELY’S BELL FOUNDERY 


WEST TROY, N. Y: 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 

Church, and Bells, made 
of Coppe a wa ted satisfactory, and 
mounted. with our new Patent Rotary Yoke, 
most recent and destrable bell aay og in use. 

- For prices and 

ENEELY 


West Troy. N. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 
ment of Church 


other Bells 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Gyder. 
with Rotary Mountiogs. the eat and most durable 
ever used. WA TED SATISFACTORY. 

Large lilustratea € Catalogte sent free upon appli- 


cation to 
. JONES & CO. Troy, N. Y. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY. 
Beil- Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, F a Tower-Clock 
Steamboat, Court-Hou nd other Bells of 
pure copper and tin, mounted in the most approved 
manner, and fully warranted. Catalogues sent free. 
Address MENEELY & KiIMBERL , Troy, N. 


STOVES. 
BOYNTON’S 


BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 
FURNACES, 


LOW AND KLEV ATED DOUBLE-OVEN 
RANGES, 
BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE TERS, HEAT- 
LNG, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY 
> 


RICHA&DSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 234 Water St., New York. 
Send for circular. 


BUY gh A 


Heater, Ran or Stove, 
UNTIL YOU KNO aaa ABOUT 


Sanford’s Patent Hot-Air Furnaces 
Portable or setin brick. 
SANFORD’S Patent New York Fireplace Heater. 
SANKORD’S MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATERS. 
CHALLENGE KITCHEN RA NGES, Improved. 
BEACON LIGHT and SWEET OME 
PORTABLE RAN Ker 
Beacon Light Base Burners, 
And the MUTU L FRIEND, LIVE OAK, CONFI- 
DENCE, SENTINEL, and GOOD WILL COOKING 
STOVES, the men of experience and 
scientific ‘attainments. 


UNSURPASSED EACH OF ITS KIND. 
Made only by the 
NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 2441 WATER ST., N. ¥. 


Manufacturers also of a general variety of other 
Stoves. Send for Circulars. 


HOMEOPATHIC 


Pharmaceutists-- Publishers 
ESTABLISHED 1835. ; 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


145 rand Street, New York. 
utter Street, San Francisco. 


Constantly on hand afull assortment of Medi 
and Books "SOF Physicians = family use. O 
per mail promptly attended to 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper, 


enile monthly $1.60. Cal 
at 84a8°B and secure one holi lida 
way, of these bo y 


| Enstitute, York. 
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MUSIC. 
BY MARY W. PRESCOTT. 


HERE is no pause in the vast melody of Earth, 
It never dies, but has perpetual birth. 
It lives and breathes in sighs; slow-falling tears 
Carry the burden through the sorrowing years. 
Each leaf that drops makes some divine accord 
In the eternal hymn of praise to God. 


ae The solemn measure of the unfaltering stars, 


The wild brook’s laugh, the waterfall’s hurrahs¢ 
The words of lovers loitering in the lane, 

The sobs from hearts too heavy to complain, 
The bugle tones of winds forever sighing, 

The hollow voice of deep to‘deep replying— 
Each lends an accent to the symphony 

Which soars forever, Lord, from Thine to Thee! 


LETTERS OF MARQUE. 
No. 7. 


T is to be charitably presumed that the com- 
mission of antiquated Christian scholars en- 
gaged in a revision of the English Bible have not 
heard of the Rev. E. C. Towne and his monthly’ 
Examiner, or they would cease from their useless 
toil. For of what use is a new translation of a 
book that is about to be superseded? Why bother 
ourselves about the proper rendering of writings 
that are “antiquated” and of no help to any modern 
mind! “It is true,” says the Hzaminer, that “ as a 
fetich the Bible is still devoutly approached by a 
vast number of persons, but outside the limits of 
Christian superstition, it is chiefly modern scrip- 
tures which interest and help modern minds.” 
“Channing is better than Pau],” and “it oughtto 
be considered no surprising thing that a Theodore 
Parker, moved by the Holy Ghost, should take a 
truer view of God and of man, than was possible to 
a young enthusiast of Galilee more than eighteen 
hundred years ago.” 

These old Sériptures, which some of us are still 
trying to live by, and a great many myriads have 
died by, having become a “ fetich,” the free re- 
ligionists of Boston and Chicago now come for- 
ward and propose “Channing’s Works as Bible.” 
The Christian Register, which calls itself by that 
name, because, like the Hzaminer, it represents 
Christianity better than Christ does, proposes that 
the general conference shall consider the question, 
“ How shall Channing’s Works be placed in every 
household in the United States?” This large prop- 
osition is nothing to the larger one, how to bring 
about “the recognition of Channing’s writings as 
a sacred scripture” ; for we should rather contract 
to get Channing’s works into every household than 
to make the householders read them. It is none 
of our business to answer this question proposed 
to the General Conference, but we beg leave to 
suggest that Mr. Towne be requested to introduce 
Channing’s works as above mentioned ; forif Mr. 
Towne cannot do it there is no living agency that 
can effect it; and we have no doubt that Mr. Towne 
will agree with usin this. He has abundant lei- 
sure ; for he has got rid of the Rev. Mr. Abbot of 
Toledo. In the first number of the Examiner there 
were two persons inthe full communion of the 
Free Religion. But this crowding together was 
rather calculated to interfere with the views (by 
spectators) of Mr. Towne; and in the second 
number Mr. Abbet’s position was examined and 
he was found to be unsound. The Rev Mr. Towne, 
therefore,—we speak it reverently, and with no ex- 
pectation of impairing Mr. Towne’s opinion of Mr. 
Towne, “ goes it alone.” 

These authorities, which I have quoted, say that 
the “ Unitarians take little or no partin Bible cir- 
culation.” Ihave not the slightest ill-will towards 
Unitarians. Indeed, I know some of them, whom 
you could not distinguish across the street, from 
the orthodox, and I have no idea that they have so 
far lost their senses as to cast aside the aid of the 
most reformatory agency that has ever appeared 
and abides in this world—the Old and New Testa- 
ments. HI had a contract to introduce into any 
community only the ordinary grades of civiliza- 
tion, and the reformatory agencies of modern lite, 
I confess that I should rather have the aid of the 
Bible than not, and I should even expect to fail 
withoutit. If I eould make that fresh community 
comprehend the all-pervading charity and deep 
humanity of Christ, Ishould expect that almost any 
good seed would spring up init. Therefore I am 
rather doubtful whether the Unitarians, as a body, 
will be inclined to accept “Channing’s Works as 
Bible.” 

I have pleased myself with trying to imagine 
how the world would have got on, how we should 
now (or must I say shall?) get on with Chan- 
ning’s Works as Bible.” 

I imagine the time when they are in every house. 
The father will lead the family devotions with a 
chapter from Channing’s Works. The tired mother, 
borne down with care and anxiety, will find refuge 
and strength in Channing’s Works. The dying 


man, whose soul is drifting out toward that un- 
explored country, will ask that his last solemn hour 


may be sustained and soothed by the reading of 
Channing’s Works. In the solemnization of mar- 
riage, in the burial of the dead, what so fit as pas- 
sages from Channing’s Works? How the poor 
widow, stricken and desolate, will go to Channing’s 
Works, for that consolation which this world can 
neither give nor take away! When the outcast 
woman turns, as she sometimes does, from her 
dreadful life, and seeks the way to purity and for- 
giveness, how simple it will be to direct her to 
Channing’s Works! When the outcast man, struck 
at last with a sense of his forlornness, asks for help, 
how friendly it will be to point him to Channing’s 
Works! Theaged, saintly women, whosit in homes 
of poverty, an@have small taste of the goods of 
this life, will beso nourished and comforted by 
Channing’s Works! How charming and profitable. 
would be the Sunday-school to which we could 
read a few of Channing’s Works, and have the 
scholars recite them in chorus! — 

What needs, indeed, of our poor humanity would 


not be met by Channing’s Works? ‘The home 


missionary would go to the frontier with ‘his 
saddle-bags stuffed with Channing’s Works; the 
backwoodsman would take to them kindly. The 
poor Indian, Lo, would almost make war to obtain 
a complete set of Channing’s Works. The sinaple- 
hearted sailor, when he packed his chest for a long 
cruise would be sure that he had Channing’s 
Works. In hotels and steamboats we shall find 
them, and the agents will go about distributing 
Channing’s Works. The missionaries, who risk 
life and sacrifice ease, in far and inhospitable 
countries, will carry, instead of Christ’s Gospel, 
Channing’s Works. 
Think of the many broken hearts that might 
have been bound up, of the consolation that might 
have been given weary and sinful souls, by Chan- 
ning’s Works! The saintly woman, the devout 
man, of all ages, those who suffered martyrdom 
and bore obloquy, and stood for Ged in public 
scorn, and counted no cost so that they could serve 
the needy, and have made alltime fragrant with 
the memory of their good deeds and sweet lives ; 
in waiting, in watching, in prisons, at the stake, or 
in the more fiery persecutions of mockings and 
slanders—how have all these come out triumphant 
without Channing’s Works ? 
Weary and sick of sin, overborne by trouble, 
overtaken by calamity, friendless, persecuted, 
needing the divine touch and the divine compas- 
sion, we are told to get Channing’s Works. The 
psalms of David, the prophesies of Isaiah, the 
wisdom of Job, the decalogue, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the entreaties, the warnings, the promises 
of Him who speaks as never man spake, the great 
book which sweeps the whole range of human 
sympathy, which foresees all troubles and has a 
remedy for every want, longing and disaster—this 
is to give place to Channing’s Works! I couldn’t 
have believed itif I had not seen it in print. 
DUDLEY. 
Larches, Jan. 2. 
SAVONAROLA. 
BY THE REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D. D. 


é leper cities which the traveler visits in Italy 

will have a peculiar interest to him ; the one 
having been the birthplace, and the other the scene 
of the evangelical labors of one of the great his- 
toric personages of that fair land. I refer to Ferrara 
and Florence. In the first was born the great 
Italian reformer, Savonarola. In the second he 
found a martyr’s death. It may be well to refresh 
our memories with the leading incidents in the life 
of one, who in a profligate age, when spiritual re- 
ligion seemed to have lost its hold on the minds of 
the people, dared to lift his voice against the cor- 
ruptions of the Roman Church, and preach the 
simple truths of the gospel of Christ. 

Girolamo Savonarola was born in Ferrara the 
21st September, 1452, of parents whose social posi- 
tion was among the better class of the city. His 
early education seems to have been conducted 
very much ‘after the plans which the Roman 
Catholics of this country are endeavoring to intro- 
duce in the place of our common-school system. 
In the vague subtleties of the scholastic theology, 


he was put upon a course of training in which the 
religious features were made to take the pre-emi- 
nence over all others. For many years, his time and 
talents were devoted to those studies which had 
special reference to the peculiarities of the Romish 
faith until he had become thoroughly indoctrinat- 
ed in its profoundest mysteries. Under the im- 
pression that he was called of God to take the 
step,in thetwenty-third year of his age he stole 
away from his father’s house, and, abandoning ail 
the endearments of home and domestic life, enter- 
ed the cell of a convent of Dominicans fn Bologna. 
From his new home he writes a touching letter to 


his father, in which he presents the reasons which 


the powers of his youthful mind were tasked ; and 


have led him to break the ties which have hoasell 
him to the world. These reasons resolve them- 


selves into sincere convictions, that, in the de- 


moralized condition of the community in which he 
lived, he saw only peril to the best interests of his 
immortal nature ; and, in obedience to what he be- 
lieved to be the voice of God, he sought refuge in 
a place where he hoped to escape contamination, 
and fit himself for the pure service and the holy 
employment of heaven. Thus he reasons with his 
father : “ Either you love me, or you do not. Well, 
I know you will not say you do not love me. If, 
then, you love me, as I have two parts,—my soul 
and my body,—do you most loye my soul, or my 
body? You cannot answer, my body; for then 
your affection would not be for me, but for the 
vilest part of me. If, then, you love my soul best, 
why not seek the welfare of my soul? Then you 
should rather rejoice and exult in this triumph ?” 
Having made his election, the new monk was 
scrupulously faithful to the vows he had taken, 
and at the very outset of his monastic life, secured 
the reputation for sanctity which ever afterward 
he so justly bore. Four years after he entered the 
Dominican convent, we find him in the convent 
of San Marco, in Florence, which, at that time,was 
under the special patronage of the De Medici 
family. His first attempt at preaching is said to 
have proved an utter failure; which to a Domini- 
can, whose order was especially regarded as the 
preaching order, must have been a great mortifi- 
cation. At last, his congregation dwindled down 
to an audience of seventy-five persons. He de- 
cided that preaching in the Church of San Marco 
was not his vocation; and he left Florence, pass- 
ing the next seven years in three different 
convents in the north of Italy. During this period, 
he seems to have been the subject of the special 
workings of the Holy Spirit, leading him more 
thoroughly into a spiritual apprehension of divine 
truth,and widening the breach which was separat- 
ing him from the errors and corruptions of the 
Papal Church. Again we find him in the scene of 
his former labors,—the Church and Convent of 
San Marco, in Florence. We hardly recognize 
in him the same preacher, who, disappointed and 
sad, had departed for the north of Italy seven and 
a half years ago. The rich experience through 
which he has been passing has developed and 
ripened bis powers ; and he returns to the gay city. 
to lift up his voice once more and with new elo-~ 
quence in behalf of the cause of Christ and his 
Church. Great are the obstacles with which he has 
to contend. The Medici, patrons of art and learn- 
ing, fond of adulation and show, look with any- 
thing but favor on the intrepid monk who dares 


humbling to the pride of the human heart. Frem 
the pulpit the fearless preacher denounces the 
abuses which had crept into the Church, and dares 
even to hold up to reprobation the scandal of the 
highest ecclesiastieal authorities in Rome. Crowds 
of people’ assemble in the church whenever he 
preaches. With great power he dwells upon the 
three thoughts which have so thoroughly impressed 
themselves on his own soul—/first, that the Church 
of God had to be renewed (renovato) and. that in 
the times in which they were then living; second, 
that all Italy would be visited by God’s wrath ( jla- 
gellato) ; and third, that all things predicted would 
speedily come to pass (Sarebbonno presto). By such 
preaching, the city is thrown into a state of the 
greatest excitement. At length, Savonarola is ap- 
pointed prior of the Convent of San Marco, one of 
the highest ecclesiastical positions in all Italy ; 
and his special patron is the great Lorenzo De 
Medici, whose authority in Florence is almost 
supreme. It remains to be seen whether the fasci- 
nations which will be thrown in his way, and the 
temptations which will be held out to him to lower 
both the standard of his piety and of his pulpit- 
labors, will be successful. He refuses, at the very 


commencement of his official duties, to render 


the flattering homage to Lorenzo which his pred- 
ecessors had been so ready to bestow. When 
urged to make the customary visit of cermony to 
the great Florentine lord, with the quiet dignity 
which belonged to his office he asked, “ Who has 
elected, me prior,—God or Lorenzo?” And when) 
thé reply was returned, “It was done by God,” he 
rejoined, “It is my Lord; my God, whom I wish 
to thank, not mortal men.” Lorenzo did every- 
thing in his power to win the monk over to his 
views, and make him the suppliant tool for the 
accomplishment of his own purposes. But every 
effort failed. He would not change his style of 
preaching. He would continue to thunder against 
the vices which every where prevailed, and expose 
the abuses which threatened to destroy all the 
spirituality of the Church. At last, death overtakes 
the great prince; and Lorenzo aud Savonarola 
meet on terms such as never before had brought 
them together. With a calm, self-possessed mien, 
he stood before the man to whom he woultl not 


bow the knee of flattery. Coming as a minister of | turned 


to assail their vices, and who preaches a religion so. 


ple. 


religion, he had words of comfort and encourage- 
ment to speak to the sick man, if his heart were 
subdued by penitence, and enlivened by faith. 
The offices of religion the monk performed with. 


unaffected sincerity and pathos; and, if we may 


credit the account which has been transmitted to 
us, the two souls, which apparently had been so 
antagonistic, came together at the foot of the cross, 
looking up both to the same Redeemer who shed 
for them both his precious blood. 

Soon after the death of Lorenzo, Pope Innocent 
VIII. died, and was succeeded by Alexander VI., 
one of the most infamous of the Romish hierarchy 
that has filled the chair of St. Peter. It is said 
that the announcement that he had been elected 
was received with universal dismay throughout 
all Italy. Ferdinand of Naples could not restrain 
his tears ; a thing that never happened to him be- 
fore, even at the death of his children. The great 
Italian reformer, in this sad juncture of affairs, 
was true to his antecedents. The dreadful con- 
dition of things, acting on his susceptible nervous 
system, brought him into a state of high nervous 
excitement ; and dreams and visions and predic- 
tions of coming calamity were the result. His 
biographer tells us, that “in £492, while preaching 
in Advent, he had a dream which had all the ap- 
pearance of a visidn, and which he did not for @ 
moment hesitate to believe was a divine revela- 
tion. He seemed to see in the sky a hand witha 
drawn swerd, on which was written, Gladius 
Domini, super terram cito et velociter,— The sword 
of the Lord on the earth, and speedily.” Suddenly 
the sword turned toward the earth, the air became 
dark, showers of swords and arrows and fire de- 
scended, and fearful thunders were heard ; whilst 
the whole earth became a prey to wars, famines, 
and pestilences. The vision disappeared with a 
command to Savonarola to threaten men with these 
punishments; to inspire them with the fear of 
God; and to induce them to pray to the Lord that 
he would send to the Church just pastors,. whe 
would take care of the souls that had wandered 
from the right path. 


The bold and fearless monk aid not hesitate to 
speak out the feelings of his aroused soul. At 
Bologna, then under the rule of a despotic magis- 
trate, the intrepid preacher gave utterance te the 
thoughts which were seething in his bosom, A 
little incident is related of him, which shows how 
little he bowed in meek submission to the haughty 
ones of earth. Among the vast crowds at Bologna 
who assembled to listen to him was the wife of 
this magistrate. She was in the habit of “ coming 
very late, bringing with her a great retinue of la- 
dies, genflemen, and pages, so that she every time 
disturbed his sermon.” Her conduct, repeated 
two or three times, at last roused his just indigna- 
tion. As she came in one morning, into the church 
accompanied as usual, and disturbing the assem- 
bly, Savonarola cried out with aloud voice, “ Be- 
hold, behold the devil who comes.to interrupt the © 
word of God!” “Thelady was 80 enraged that 
she ordered two of her attendants to murder him 
in the very pulpit; but courage to perpetrate such 
an enormity failed them. She could not, however, 
bear the thought of having been humiliated hy a 
friar, and senttwo ether of her satellites to his 
cell to do him some grievous injurys Savonarola, — 
however, received them with such undaunted 
courage, and addressed them in-so resolute and 


commanding a tone, that they listened, and went 


away confounded. Fortunately, Lent was nearly 
over; so that he very soon took leave of the peo- 
Wishing to give them a proof_that he was 
not easily intimidated, he said publiely from the 
pulpit, ‘ This evening I shall set out for Florence 
with my walking-stick and wooden flask, and shail 
sleep at Pianoro. If any one has anything to say 
to me, let him come before the hour of my depart- 
ure. Know that my death is not to be celebrated 
at Bologna.’” He was suffered to depart without 
molestation. In the latter part of the year 14093 he 
preached a series of sermons, in which he set forth 
doctrines in which we find the germs of those pro- 
found truths which Luther and his associates so 
clearly proclaimed. There is not the same dis- 
‘tinctness of view on the doctrine of justification 
by faith, but an evident comprehension of what is 
essential to the doctrine in contradistinction te 
the Romish doctrine of justification by works. 
Unsparingly he attacks the wickedness and de- 
bauchery of the clergy and the princes of Italy, 


and predicted that a fearful scourge was about to 


fall on the doomed country. The effect of his 
pulpit oratory on liis susceptible hearers is de- 
scribed to have been of the most marvelous char- 
acter. Thus, wé are told that on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1494, he ascended the pulpit to preach one 
of his famous sermons on the ark of Noah. The 
creat cathedral could scareely’hold the vast crowds 
of people who assembled to hear their favor- 
ite preacher. king around upon the sea of up- 

turned faces, and seeing the great excitement 
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which prevailed, he gave utterance with a terri- 
ble voice to the words of Jehovah, “ And behold, 
I, evenI, do bring a flood of waters upon the, 
earth.” His voice, we are told, sounded like a clap 
of thunder in the temple; his words seem to strike 
an unusual terror into the mind of every one. One 
of his friends, Pico della Mirandola, relates that a 
cold shiver ran through all his bones, and that the 
hairs:of his head stood on end; and Savonarola 
himself was as much affected as any of those who 
were listening to him. There is a deep mystery 
connected with the transmission of spiritual in- 
fluences. That persons of delicate nervous or- 
ganization and highly susceptible temperaments 
are singularly affected sometimes by events trans- 
Ppiring beyond the range of their senses, can hard- 
ly be questioned. It is an historic fact, that, at 
the very time when the great Italian orator was 
giving utterance to the words which with such 
startling power fell on the ears of the crowds 
gathered within the walls of the Duomo, foreign 
troops were rolling likea destructive tide over 
the Alps, threatening to sweep away the people of 
Italy. At last, the predictions of the intrepid 
monk were receiving their fulfillment. The sword 
had come ; the fearful scourge was just at hand. 
All eyes were turned to Savonarola; and he was 
believed to be the only man who could success- 
fully meet and turn aside the peril. 
(To be Continued.) 


FROM PUGET SOUND TO LAKE 
SUPERIOR.* 
BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TIMBER OF PUGET SOUND. 


H! what timber! On the Atlantic slope,where 

it was my misfortune to be born, and where 

for fifty-three years I have been cheated by cir- 
cumstances out of a sight of the real America, there 
are no woods. East of the Rocky Mountain trees 
are brush. They may do for brooms; pieces of 
ships are got out of them, and splinters for houses. 
But the utmost throe of the Atlantic-slope soil and 
climate could not in ages produce a continuous 
plank which would reach from stem to stern of a 
thousand-ton clipper-ship. Puget Sound, any- 
where and everywhere, will give for the cutting, 


“These trees [Red anc Yellow Fir], which con- 
stitute about one half of the dense growth of 
Qregon and Washington Territory, have become 
celebrated throughout the world for their magnif- 
icent proportions, and the serviceable quality of 
the spars and lumber supplied from them. They 
frequently furnish sticks 150 feet long, 18 x 18 and 
even 24 x 24 inches square, without a particle of 
sap, without a rent or check, perfectly sound and 
straight. Planks of this timber, 60 feet and 90 
feet long, are readily obtainable, thus avoiding the 
necessity for more than one-third to one-half as 
many butts or scarphs in a ship’s sides, decks, or 
fore-and-aft timbers, as are required in Eastern or 
Kuropean vessels. As to the strength of these 
woods, many mechanics think it fully equal to that 
of Eastern white oak ;. and they all agree that, if 
oak be stronger, nothing is easier than to usé 
enough more of the fir to make up the difference 
in the strength. In some respects, the fir has the 
advantage over oak. It contains just enough pitch, 
to enable it to hold iron fastenings with a tenacity 
so great that bolts and spikes will generally break 
before they will draw out of it. Iron never becomes 
‘sick ’ when imbedded in it, as it does when cor- 
roded by the acid which saturates all kinds of oak. 
As to its durability, we know, that although it has 
not yet been tested asthe sole material of a guano 
or pepper ship, yet it has been extensively 
used for new timbers, planking, ceiling, decks, 
keelsons, and stancheons in large vessels repaired 
on the coast. It has been the sole material used 
in building our coasting and river schooners. It 
has built the Chrysopolis, Yosemite, Oapital, Geo. 
S. Wright, John T. Wright, and many other river 
steamers. It has been used in doubling and re- 
building all the old ocean steamers on this coast, 
and we have never yet met a ship+master or a ship- 
carpenter who, during our fifteen “years of this 
kind of experience, has complained of its want of 
durability. The Yellow Cedar is undoubtedly the 
most valuable of all our trees for ship-building. It 
is found in great quantities at Coos Bay, thence 
along the coast of Oregon to Port Orford; also on 
the islands and mainland of Alaska. The Indians 
of the latter territory have for ages used its 
for their canoes. A vessel built of it at Sitka, 
thirty years ago, was recently examined, five years 
after she was wrecked, by the officers of the Re- 
venue steamer ZTincoln. The timbers appeared as 


if you are equal to such a crime with an axe, trees |.sound and perfect as on the day she was launched. 


that will lie straight on the ground, and cover two 
hundred and fifty feet of length, and measure 
twenty-five feet around above two men’s heights 
from the ground (they are cut from stagings), and 
that will yield one hundred and fifty lineal feet of 
clear, solid wood below the branches. They are 
menarchs, to whom all worshipful men inevitably 
lift their hats. To see one fall under blows of 
steel or under the embrace of fire is to experience 
apang of sorrow. 7 
Out of deference to the human inclination to 
record testimony, I will show this timber of Puget 
Sound to my countrymen, and to those Europeans 
who are to be invited to become the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company’s fellow-citizens, through 
an official report. I will premise that the British, 
French, Spanish, Dutch, and Sardanian Govern- 
ments are supplied on’ contracts with masts and 
spars by a company which has erected saw-mills 
at the head of the Alberni Canal in Barclay Sound. 
It is the Douglas Pine or Yellow Fir, commonly 
called by lumbermen the Oregon Red Pine, which 
is sent across two oceans to Europe as the very 
best material of the kind on earth. It was upon 
the wood of this tree, the commonest and most 
abundant on the north-west coast, tested by order 
of the French Goverment in the dock-yard at 
Toulon, that the following Report was made: 


“THE FLEXIBILITY, RESISTANCE, AND DENSITY OF 
MASTS FROM VANCOUVER ISLAND COMPARED WITH 
MASTS FROM RIGA. 

“The principal quality of these woods is a flexibil- 
ity and a tenacity of fibre rarely met with in trees 
so aged; they may be bent and twisted several 
- times in contrary directions without breaking. 
Several of the greatest length, having the ends at 
the foot and the top of the tree cut off, were tried 
comparatively with poles of the same dimension, 
cut from a Riga spar of first class, and the follow- 
ing results were found: 

[Those curious to sce the mathematical table 
_ which embodies these results must wait the publi- 
cation of these notesin book form. The writer 
was never enamored of figures of arithmetic, and 
humanely forbears to bore his readers with them]. 

“These experiments give a mean almost@enti¢al 
for the bending and breaking of the two jinds of 
wood, while the density differs notably té’the ad- 
vantage of the Vancouver wood. The only 
question still undecided is that of * durability. 
The masts and spars of Vancouver fire woods 
rate and exceptional for dimensions and superior 
qualities, strength, lightness, absence of knots, 
and other grave vices. | | 

(Signed) “L. A. Sirvestre Du PERRON 
“ Chief Engineer of the Third Section. 
* TOULON, September 21, 1860.” 3 


The question of durability suggested by this 
French engineer can be settled in a way to make a 
new revelation to ship-builders. A report on the 

subject of “Ship-building on the Pacific Coast,” 
made to the Boafd of Marine Underwriters in San 
Francisco, December 16, 1867, by the Secretary and 
the Surveyor of the Board, says : 


*Elaborated from notes taken by Mr. Wilkeson during a re- 
_ connoissance of the proposed romwte of the Northern Pacific 


tree, 


This cedar is much finer grained, handsomer, 
more dense, and a better timber in all respects 
than any other cedar known. It grows to a height 
of 175 feet, with a diameter of 4 feet. It is probably 
the finest material for docks in the world. At 
Coos Bay, Mr. A. M. Simpson informs us, there are 
inexhaustible quantities of this cedar, which has 
been used to some extent in the construction of 
the bark Melancthon. After fifteen years’ use in the 
frame of his saw-mill, it shows no signs of decay. 
Mr. Simpson expresses the confident opinion that 
heart cedar, cut from the lower part of the tree, 
will outlast teak in any part of a ship’s frame.” 

If this Yellow Cedar is the tree described by 
Albert Kellog, the Medical Assistant of the U. S. 
Coast Survey, in the Coast Survey Report of 1867, 
it is impossible to exaggerate its value. So precious 
should it be to our maritime commerce and to the 
Government for naval use, that this timber in 
Washington and Alaska should be treated by 
Congress as was the Live Oak of Florida and made 
a monopoly of, and put under the guardianship of 
officials especially appointed to watch and preserve 
it from destruction by the axe of the settler and 
the thief, and by fires kindled casually or for a 
purpose. Dr. Kellogg says of this Cedar: “ It is 
by far the best timber tree, and is said to abound 
more or less north or south of Sitka. At Fort 
Simpson it is now scarce. It is unsurpassed for 
ship or boat building. It is light, tough, works 
easy, has great durability under exposure, not 
liable to water-soak or to attacks of worms or 
tereds, at least for the first four or five years. A 
log of this cedar was the only sound one left in the 
foundation of Fort Simpson after 21 years: the 
others were pine. Similar facts at Sitka are verified 
by samples of an old hulk constructed of this cedar, 
32 years since, as sound now as the day the vessel 
was built. Even the iron bolts and spikes show 
no sign of corrosion. This cedar was formerly ex- 
ported to China, and afterwards sent back to us in 
cabinet ware for excluding moths, &c. The best 
Indian canoes are made of it. The grain indicates 
rapid growth and “ there is no doubt of its desira- 
bleness for forest culture.” 

. South of Olympia, members of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad reconnoitermmg party saw a spruce 
feet high,and feet through at the base, 
growing over an ancient fallen fir, which was 
feet through—growing with its roots enveloping 
the fallen trunk in such a way as to prove that the 
standing tree had germinated after the dead trunk 
had come to the ground. The combined ages of 
the two trees must have been seven hundred years. 
The fallen fir cut into with an axe was found to be 


fresh and undecayed. [The figures in this note, 


from having been wetted, cannot be deciphered. 
Indeed, the whole note is almost illegible, and 
rests in my mind more than en paper. But Philip 
Ritz, of Walla Walla, and the young engineer 
Johnson, of Middletown, Connecticut, can supply 
the measurements and other data to fill the above 
blanks]. 
Lieutenant Arnold of the 3d Artillery, who 
completed in 1858 the militaryroad through Wash- 
ington Territory by the Nachess Pass, reported to 


Railroad, in 1869. 


the War Department that in the Whitewater and 


Green river valleys, “the ground is covered with 
fallen trees, from four to six feet in diameter, and 
from one to three hundred feet in length. In 
many instances I noticed thrifty trees three or 
four feet through, growing upon others much 
larger, which had fallen, and which, upon inspec- 
tion proved perfectly sound.” 

The whole of the vast region whieh will be com- 
mercially dependent on the North Pacific Railroad 
west of the Cascade mountains and North of the 
Columbia, is shadowed by this magnificent timber, 
save where the perpetually grass-green prairies 
shine in emerald green. Vancouver’s island is 290 
miles long and 70 miles inits extreme breadth. It 
is an almost unbroken forest of thickly standing 
trees. To the North, and continuously to Alaska, 
these vegetable Goliaths stand sentry in masses 
and challenge the wonder of all mariners Euro- 
pean, Asiatic and Atlantic-American. British 
Columbia is crushed under,the magnitude and the 
denseness of these trees. Each alone a formidable 
obstruction, in their forest growth they constitute 
a barricade to travel, to a railroad reconnoissance, 
to the lithe and ‘patient Indian tracking his way 
with moccasined steps, which gunpowder cannot 
remove, which nothing but fire can conquer, and 
that only because it is a continuous agency which 
works without sleep. ’Tis the Yellow Fir which 
is the most important of all these trees, and it is 
the commonest tree on the North-west coast and in 
the trans-Cascade district. You, saw-millers of the 
Saginaw, the Menominee, the St. Croix, the St. 
Peters, the Kennebec, and the Saguenai, and you, 
millionaires of the lumber-yards of Chicago, St. 
Louis, Albany, Burlington and Bangor, who, under 
the law that all greatness is relative, think your- 
selves to be the centers of grand enterprises and 
that the material elements with which you deal 
are large, every man of you would instinctively 
fall on your knees and worship in a Puget-sound 
forest. And you would in a mood of wonder accede 
to the system which there limits logging to a half 
mile from water. You would uncover at the Puget- 
Sound option of any one or all of the twelve months 
in the year in which to log—and at the long trainsof 
peeled logs delivered at the river upon railroads of 
oiled skids by quick stepping oxen—and you 
would remain uncovered at the sublime idea of 
the divine appointment of a mountain which pos- 
sesses the mind of a Snohomish lumberman: “ To 
plump logs by force of gravity, as the call it in the 
States, for miles down the skids, quicker’n greased 
lightnin’ into deep water.” : 

This Chapter will be continued in the next number. 
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STUDIES IN HEBREW HISTORY. 


BY. THE REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
A HEBREW POLITICIAN.—Continued. 


T is easier to win a crown than to retain it. Jero- 
boam’s cunning and Rehoboam’s folly had di- | 


vided the kingdom. But the same will which es- 
tablished the usurper’s throne undermined and 
toppled it over. 3 
Between the Hebrew Commonwealth, as Moses 
organized it, and the American Republic, there are 
striking resemblances nota few—among others 
this, that by the Mosaic constitution the Jewish 
nation was a United States. They had, like us, in- 
independent territory, independent government, 
independent legislative bodies, and their own ju- 
diciary. Atthe same time they possessed one 
national capital—Jerusalem ;] one national con- 
gress—the Great Congregation ; one national 
Senate and Supreme Court—the Council of Sev- 
enty; and, above all, they were bound together in 
one national religion, were required by their law 
to goup annually to the one central temple at 
Jerusalem, and depended for certain phases of 
their national worship on one priesthood. The 
center of this material system remained with Re- 
hoboam, and it was all that did remain to him. He 
was master of the capital. and prince in the royal 
palace; he retained his hold upon the national 
temple, his supremacy with the priesthood. Judah, 
indifferent perhaps concerning Rehoboam, clung 
with religious tenacity to the house of Jesse. 
When the Puritans obtained control of England, 
one of their first acts was to abolish the holidays 
of the Church of England. When the Southern 
States seceded, Fourth of July fell into disuse by 
a common consent, or was turned into ridicule, as 
in Richmond, by an inflamed mob. first prob- 
lem of Rehoboam was to sunder the tie which 
bound the seceding tribe to the national capital. 
His first act was to separate the new kingdom 
from the center which supplied it with its religious 


life. A statesman would have retained every bond | | 


which knit the tribes together, and trusted to the 
excellence of his own administration to win over 
the two tribes. Judah and Benjamin, which still 
clung to Rehoboam, held only by the memories of 
the great Bethlehemite. But Jeroboam was not 
a statesman, he was only a politician. 

On the east side of one of the branches of the 
Nile, and about twenty miles north-east of Mem- 
phis, is still to be seen a beautiful obelisk of red 
granite, nearly seventy feet in héight, and covered 
with those sculptured ornaments—if ornaments 
they can be called—peculiar to Egyptian monu- 
ments. Thisis the solitary ruin of the once famous 
Temple of the Sun, which made Heliopolis the 
sacred city of Europe. It wasto a daughter of 
one of the priests of Heliopolis, or On, that Joseph 
was married. [t was in Heliopolis or its immediate 
environs that the Hebrews had their principal 


dwelling placa, It was to Heliopolis, probably, ! or on. 


that Jeroboam had resorted, when he fled from 
Soigmon. It was in Heliopolis, if we may trust an 
anctent tradition, that nearly 1,000 yearslater the 
infant “King of the Jews” found refuge when 
carried into Egypt by Joseph and Mary ffleeing from 
the murderous designs of the jealous and irate 
Herod. 

To the worship of the sun Jeroboam had grown 
accustomed in this city of his toil. The sacred 
calf, an object of idolatrous adoration in the val- 
ley of the Nile, was here worshiped in a magnifi- 
cent temple. With his wife, Jeroboam brought her 
religion from the land‘of his adoption to that of 
his nativity. He set up in the two extremes of his. 
kingdom the sacred calvesof On *, the same sym- 
bol which Aaron constructed in the wilderness, 
At the same time he proposed no startling inno- 
vation. He commended the new worship under 
specious arguments. To go upto Jerusalem to 
worship three times a year was an arduous under- 
taking. The cities of Israel were as worthy to bé 
sacred cities as the city of Judah. ~God could be 
worshiped in Dan and Bethel as well as on Mount 
Zion. Israel need not depend on the house of 
Levi for its priesthood ; there are many others as 
good as they. He made an easy religion because 
the true was too hard. “It is too much for you to 
goup to Jerusalem,” said he; “behold thy gods, 
O Israel, which bought thee up one of the lands 
of Egypt.” At the same time he organized a new 
priesthood. Respectable men could not be found 
to usurp an office which in that age was more 
reverenced than now. The priests were taken 
from the lowest of the-people ; they were worthy 
of a worship whose symbol was a calf. 

The scheme seemed to succeed. The cunning 
politician congratulated himself doubtless on the 
result of his wily administration. ‘He had founded 
a new nation—he had organized a new church—he 
dreamt of a dynasty greater than that of David, 
a fame eclipsing that of Moses. But in separating 
Israel from Jerusalem he had estranged the people 
from their God. In supplanting the spiritual wor- 
ship of an unseen God by the sensuous worship of 
a golden calf, he had undermined their moral life. 
With their religion Israel lost, first their con- 
science, then their nationality, so their invincible 
independence. The dynasty which Jeroboam 
established perished miserably with the assassina- 
tion of his son. Through the door which he had 
opened there came trooping in hosts of hideous 
idols, whose cruel and licentiou’ rites even his 
soul would have abhorred. The calves of Heli- 
opolis gave place to the images of. Baal; the 
priests of his appointment to those of Phceenician 
origin. The church which he attempted to estab- 
lish hardly survived him ; and his own name lives 
in history only as that of the instrument whom 
God employed to destroy a disobedient nation. 


‘GOETHE AND DR. HOPKINS, OR 
THEOLOGICAL DESPAIR. 


BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D.D. 
VHERE is among men, and always has been, a | 
propensity apparently irresistable to busy them- 
selves with the solution of the problems of human 
existence, which to the human mind in its present 
state, are inexplicable, and the agitation of which 
brings only torment. Milton not inappropriately 
makes this one of the tortures of the fallen angels, 
to puzzle themselves with the discussion of fixed 
fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute, “and of 
their vain disputings to find noend.” Supposing 
one to satisfy himself, after a feeble fashion, he can 
not satisfy. others, except a chosen few, and if he 
can demolish effectively the theories of those who 
have preceded him, hisown theories will with equal 
ease be demolished by those who come after him. 
This is the whole history of theological specula- 
tion: to destroy the past, and to be itself destroyed 
in the future. Yet mendo not get discouraged, 
they continue to invent theories which they imag- 
ine to be indestructible, and fully capable of vin- 
dicating the ways of God to men, “ and are nota 
little mortified to see howlightly these are esteemed 
by their fellow men, and how utterly powerless 
they are to cure or even alleviate the ills that flesh 
is heir to.” The vain efforts and agonies of a mind, 
ineffectually wrestling with the mysteries of hu- 
man life, is the great subject of Goethe’s tragedy 
of Faust—and it is the eternal vitality of the sub- 
ject that gives to the poem its, perennial interests. 
Thus Faust says: 
deeply agitate my inmost soul; 
- O’er all my powers with sovereign rule he ys, 
But things eternal he can ne’er control. 
And thus my very being I deplore, 
Death ardently desire and life abhor.” 
nourished by long experience, (“The devil is old” 
says he, “and it takes an old head to cope with 
him.”) 
“ T tell you what, a drudge to speculation given 
Is like an ass upon a gravelly knoll with tether bound, 
While pastures green and beautiful are lying all around.” 
To the same purport Mephistopheles says in his 
interview with the Creator: “Of men and worlds 
I have nothing to say, I notice only how men are 
tormenting themselves, and this little god of the 
as on the first day of creation. He would lead a 
somewhat better life of it, had’st thou not given 
him a glimmer of heaven’s light. He calls it 
reason, and uses it only to make himself more 
brutish than the brutes. He seems to me, with 


* The God that in my bosom dwells 
Mephistopheles says to Faust, with a good sense. 
And by some bad spirit in endless circle driven, 
world is ever of the same sort, and is as odd now 
* Hosea: x-5 “Calves of Beth-aven” same as calves of Aun 
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measure so te this day, though there is decided 
improvement. The whole creation groaneth and 
travelleth in pain together ; but the redemption 
will come at last, in God’s own good time. See 
Ro eee ‘ 


your Grace’s leave, like one of the long-legged 
grasshoppers which is ever flying and bounding 
upward, only to drop again and sing bis one old 
song in the grass. Weil for him if he would al- 
ways lie in the grass, but he must be continually 
burying his nose in every dirty puddle.” “ He 1s so 
dolefully miserable I can scarcely find it in my 
heart to vex him. He even movesme to pity. 
What more pitiable than the history of man in 
all ages, and the miserable use which he has made 
of his reason, such as itis! The sight of it may 
well drive the philosopher to despair of finding 
any remedy for human folly and woe, and make 


him a prey to Hypochondria. 
* In the deep heart of.man she builds her nest, 
O’er sorrows undefined she broodeth there, 
And rocking ceaseless scareth joy and rest. 
Still is she wont some new disguise to wear, 
As house, land, wife or child or kindred blood, 
As sword or poisoned cup, or fire or flood; 
We tremble for ills that ne’er assail, 
And what we ne’er shall lose we still bewail.” 
- The exatt reverse of the description which the 
Bible gives of the good man. “ He shall not be 
afraid of evil tidings, his heart is fixed trusting in 
God.” 

Faust gets tired of seeking happiness in philo- 
sophic speculation or worldly pleasure, and in the 
second part he will make himself happy by doing 
good to others. But to the love of God in the soul 
he is yet a stranger, and the perverse stupidity of 
men in regard to their own real welfare, and their 
base ingratitude to their best benefactors, again 
fill him with disgust and discontent, and expose 
him to another visit from Hypochondria, who thus 


“THE OLD IS BETTER.” 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


HE vaults of God are full of wine— 

Vintage of all the years in store; 
Bring all your cupsfor Himtofill, — 
And He will give them running o’er. 


Full of the sun His grapes have grown, 
Ask what thou wilt, the choice is wide, 
For joy is good, the angels’ food— 
And when He gives He will not chide. 


But whoso in His banquet-house, 
_ Hath drunk his costlier wine of pain— 
(O, sharp and sweet, for victors meet) 
He will not ask the new again! 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK.* 


BY 
“HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
EXPERIENCE THE FOUNTAIN OF POWER. 


Fray EVENING, Jan. 6, 1871. 


remarks to-night will be to illustrate what 
I understand to be the primitive practice of 
Christians in the matter of making known the Gos- 


meena isi Uae pel. Weare liable to fall into a mistake, and to sup- 
[a ceecevemacemyown 8 » pose what we see lying on the surface of the New 
descending Testament history is a fair representation of the in- 

On his steps is still attending. terior life and power of the first Christians. 


We are to remember that when the first Christians 
| began to make known Christ, it was almost indis- 
pensable for them to show, first, that Christ was 
risen from the dead, and was still alive; and second, 
that to receive the Lord. Jesus Christ was not to de- 
part from the national faith, but to fulfil that faith 
in the most perfect way possible. But this was 
merely to get into the ear of the people. It was 
simply to get a foot-place. This was not a burden. 
It was not a great matter. ’ 
No man can carefully go through the letters of the 
Apostles without seeing, I think, that that which 
was meant to be the power of the Christian was his 
own personal experience. 
We are to recollect that for a period of some forty 
years after Christ, there wasnotany written Gospel. 
Christian churches, gathered together, had nothing 
printed, of course; they had not a scrap written; 
they had nothing formulated. And when the Apos- 
tles went into a city and preached, beyond the few 
historical facts which were the basis and the con- 
comitants of their preaching, they never had any 
such system of religious faith as we believe in. fit 
never entered their minds. It did not exist to them. 
What did they do? They went among the people, 
and said, ‘‘God loved the world, and has given his 
Son to pardon the sins of men, and to bring them up 
| out of alow and wicked life into a high and holy 
life. That isthe message. God has manifested him- 
self through Jesus Christ, for the sake of producing 
a higher, sweeter, purer, better life among men.” 
And the Apostles went to one and another, saying, 
““Now, who wants to live better? Who wants to be 
better? Who is inspired to rise higher?’ Not that 
I quote their words at all; but this was the spirit, 
this was the intent. And it was carrying in them- 
selves this glow of enthusiasm, this grandeur of na- 
ture, and manifesting it everywhere, that wrought 
upon those among whom they went. It was their 
personal power and feeling. And their message 
was, not this: Do you believe in the Old Testament 
andinthe New? Nor was it this: Do you believe 
that Christ, by his life, and by his death, has ren- 
dered satisfaction for the divine law, and that now 
God is prepared to pardon all men that come to 
him? Never. That did not come into their teach- 
ing atall. The Apostles came to men, saying, ‘‘God 
loves you. Let that love lift you up into a higher 
sphere.” In modern language, that is the message. 
They brought to men the possibility of desiring and 
obtaining a glorious help by which they might live 
in righteousness. Then think of the inventory 
which the Apostle gives of this life. Love, peace, 
long-suffering, patience, self-denial, faith—all these 
things he enumerates often and often and often; 
and they are significant of the drift of his own mind. 
And that was not all. When Christians began to 
gather together in little communities, and excite 
remark and opposition, their enemies could not get | 
hold upon them. They could not say to the people, 
“These pestilent fellows hold such and such doc- 


Shape unchanged and senses whole, 
But with darkness in his soul, 
Having all things and possessing 
Nothing ; poisoning every blessing ; 
At each change of fortune whining, 
In abundance poor and pining ; 

All things, speak they joy or sorrow, 
Still postponing to the morrow; 
Ever of the future thinking ; 

Ever from the present shrinking ; 
And the dream goes on forever, 
And the coming time comes never. 


Purposes postponed, forsaken, 

All resolve is from him taken. 

On the, beaten road he loses 

Still his way, and bypaths chooses; 
Still round devious track pursuing, 
All things still by slant lights viewing; 
Helplessly on friends relying; 
Scarcely living, yet not dying; 

His is endless vacillation— 

Not despair, not resignation; 
Restless, never more partaking 
Calm of sleep or joy of waking; 

All that others do resenting ; 

All that he hath done repenting; 
All he ought to do forgetting; 

All he hath not done regretting, 


Lingering, leaving ; longing, loathing ; 
Ripe for Hell, and good for nothing.”’ 

Such is the final outcome of many a theological 
philosopher who has done his best to enlighten the 
world, and to prove to them that God’s ways are 
reasonable and right by showing them. just what 
God can doand what God cannot do, and making all 
the intricate problems of human existence plain as 
the multiplication table ; and after all he finds him- 
self neglected or laughed at, and his theories con- 
temptuously kicked aside with the other rubbish 
of by-gone ages. Nothing can be more affecting or 
more instructive on this subject than the lugubri- 
ous despairing sermon with which Dr. Samuel Hop- 
kins took leave of his long life of honest, herculean, 
clumsy, metaphysical labor, and contemplated its 
results. He had made everything right, but men 
did not see it and they would not seeit. He had 
said to them in the full integrity of his great, 
honest heart, “I know, dear friends,@hat the 
problem of human destiny is a bitter pill to swal- 
low; but come, I will put it inside of the chestnut 
burr of my system of theology, and if you will 
swallow the burr with the pill in it, you will not 
taste the bitter.” Men generally do not find the 
chestnut burr, taken in that way and for that pur- 
pose, much of a relief. The pill is bitter but the 
burr is impossible. 

It is the same with every system of theology, 
more or less, if proposedas an easement of diffi- 
culties in moral speculation. Theology is good in 
its place, and the proper study of theology isin a 
high degree profitable ; it is good as a systematiz- 
ing of ideas and as affording approximations to- 
ward the truth; but any human system of the- 
ology regarded as a finality, as a finished structure 
of absolute truth, is an absurdity and a nuisance. 
We know but in part, and a complete, symmetri- 
cal, perfect system cannot be constructed till we 
know the whole. Let us love and work, as God re- 
quires ; and then we can be happily growing in 
knowledge till that which is in part shall be done 
away, and that which is perfect shall come. Mean- 
while let us be content with what God gives, and 
not distress ourselves about the inevitable., Eter- 
nity will reveal all, and to eternity we are very 
hear, and every hour are coming nearer. Human 

existence is the mystery of mysteries, and likely 
fora good while to remain so; none of our the- 
ologies ean explain it. Men are still most perverse 
and unloving, as they always have been, and they 
seem likely to remain so for some time to come. 
Instead of helping each other, their ingenuity and 
power has been employed for the most part in an- 


out exactly what they did believe. They believed, 
it is true, in One who came into the world, and 
suffered, and died for men; but it was evident that 
they were held together by a principle of right-liv- 
ing. That was the thing which was the cohesive 
bond, the central influence, that held the early 
church together. They were men and women, 
households, confederated for the purpose of helping 
each other up into a higher, purer, nobler life than 
that which was lived by those who were around 
about them. That» was the secret of their power. 
They were everywhere poor and despised ; but phil- 
osophers, rich men, and magistrates, saw that these 
men against whom prejudice was so strong, were, 
after all, living very remarkable lives. The first 
hold which they began to get upon the public mind 
was from the fact that they were living blamelessly. 
Some called them fanatical, and some enthusiastic, 
and some did not know what to call them; but they 
seemed to be living higher than others; and it, was 
their evident capacity to live as the men around them 
did not live, that attracted attention. It was their. 


j than nothing, and only just better than nothing. 


|a sect, as the Methodists in England, or the Ed- 


trines.’’ They were perplexed. They could not find | ° 


and spiritual exemplifications in daily life, that 
made them conspicuous among their fellow-men, in 
the olden time. 

Afterward, when Christians had possession of 
mediseval Europe, this very largely ceased to be the 
working element, and the Church worked by sen- 
suous and visible instruments and symbols; by in- 
stitutions and orders; by a thousand means and 
devices, external and material. These were better 


Thus they abandoned the primitive practice. 
But you take notice that when God has raised up 


wardses and Hopkinses in New England, and has 
set. on foot a great movement by which the com- 
munity is thoroughly pervaded by the Divine Spirit, 
and brought from a lower toa higher life, it is al- 
ways a movement of life and experience, and not a 
doctrinal movement, nor a philosophical movement. 
Sometimes people are afraid that the Ritualists are 
going to get the advantage, and have things all 
their own way, and prejudices are putting forth in 
that direction. Sometimes, the cry is that the Pres- 
byterians and the Methodists are coming together, 
and are going to give Calvinism a lift, and that 
Calvinism is going to bear sway. 

Now, men and brethren, the power of God lies in 
aman’s life. It is notin the things which men try 
to bolster up in the shape of institutions, or of 
rituals, or of creeds. When God comes to take pos- 
session of men, He takes possession of their heart, 
their zeal, their enthusiasm. It is manhood that 
does the work on men; and that manhood has to be 
thoroughly aroused from the foundation. Leta 
person go into a Methodist love-feast (I do not mean 
one that comes around as a matter in course, but 
a real feast of love); let him go into a church where 
there is a swelling tide of religious feeling which 
bursts forth spontaneously; let him sit down in 
a meeting where Christian hearts are all aglow, 
and listen to one, and another, and another, that 
rise up and tell what God has done for their souls 
(not the old stereotyped experience, but new manna 
that fell last night, and was gathered fresh this 
morning), and tell it in language as simple as a 
child’s; let a person feel that he stands in the 
presence of one in whom God has dwelt, and to 
whom God has come, and see what a power there is 
brought to bear upon him. 

Take revivals that we have had in our own prayer- 
meetings, when brethren rose up here, and witha 


with tears, told what God had done for their souls. 
How hushedit was! Howmen of hard hearts shed 
tears! How many that had resisted sermons and 
doctrines, went home, and said, “I believe that it is, 
time for me to do something.’ That is it, to do 
something; to be something. After all, it is when 
God, by the Holy Ghost, awakens a higher life in 
@ man’s soul, and that life wraps itself about another 
person’s life, that the best and easiest~ work is 
done. 

So, then, here is the question : How shall I be pre- 
pared to go and work for men? You have the 
answer already. 

Wour power will be just according to how much 
of God you carryin you, and how much that God 
in you has aroused and given life to your nature. 
He who can go to men with a real, living, ex- 
perience in his soul—not a remembered one, but one 
that is felt vibrating in him all the tinw—it is he 
who can influence men. He cannot have inatten- 
tive ears. He caanot be surrounded by men whose 
consciences are not awakened. He cannot be in 
the presence of hearts that will not respond to him. 
And if a man does not do good to one and another, 
it is because there is not enough of Christ’s spirit in 
him. 

We are holding up formulas; we are giving to 
men the ritualof duty. We are telling them what 
they ought to believe, ought to be, and ought to do. 
We are not saying to them, ‘‘See what the Lord 
hath done for me.”’ : 
I suppese every one of you can corroborate, in 
some respect, the declaration that the things which 
have touched your life the most deeply have been 
the statements of persons who have been touched 
by the divine Spirit in the experiences of their 
own souls. | 

So, then, if we would be better Christians, better 
evangelists, more successful sowers and reapers in 
the harvest-field of the Lord, God must first sow in 
us, and we must be nearer to him, and have more 
power with him. 


PEOPLE WHOM I HAVE SEEN. 
BY MRS. C. E. K. DAVIS. 


DRIVING snow storm this! - How the wind 
: howls and shrieks around the house! How 
fast and thick fall the feathery flakes! God help 
the poor! 
I turned from the window, and sat down to the 
glowing comfort of a cheerful wood-fire and a 
new book, prepared to enjoy the brief hours of the 
winter afternoon to the utmost. But somehow 
the enjoyment failed to come. Up from the printed 
pages a group of faces looked wistfully into mine; 
—hungry faces with lean cheeks and hollow eyes ; 
weary faces, bearing the traces of hard and ill-re- 
quited labor; sorrowful faces, out of which all 
smiles had faded; despairing faces which had for- 
gotten or were afraid to look up to the heavens ; 
these, and also, most touching of all, patient faces 
of the poor members of “the household of faith,” 
crowded the pages of my book, and seemed throw- 
ing back to me from their quivering lips, my 
prayer—God pity the poor! : 
Ill at ease I certainly was, and yet not quite 
ready to hearken to the inward voice which bade 
me go forth and make good my petition, by do- 
ing whatI could for their relief. It was so rough 
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manifestations of faith and hope, it was their moral | 


few stammering words, punctuating tHeir sentences | 


themselves ! 


“If ye plaze, ma’am, did ye forget the broth for 
the ould ladies?” Bridget’s head, ducked inside 
the door, waited an answer. 

-““T have not forgotten it, but it is so stormy I 
dislike to go out this afternoon.” 

“ Indade, thin, the poor ould craythurs mustn’t 
starve, and it’s meself ’ll go, ma’am, though I’ve 
not folded the clothes, nor —” 

“ Please put the broth into a tin pail, Bridget,” 
I interrupted, thoroughly ashamed of myself, 
“ and I will take it at once.” 

Fifteen minutes later I set forth, and soon found 
myself at Aunt Patty’s door. The old lady sat 
crooning over her fire, with her knitting werk in 
herhands. “Good afternoon, aunt Patty. How 
are you feeling to-day ?” | 

“ Mis’rable, mis’rable, ma’am, thank you. Didn’t 
sleep a wink last night; wind a-blowing and a- 
thrashing the blinds,—rain a-driving against the 
window.close to the head of my bed, and such a 
pain right straight up and down the spine of my: 
back! Seemed as though I should give up.” 

* You look pretty well this afternoon ; and how 
pleasant your room is! You geta great deal of 
sunlight here.” 

“Well, when the sun shines, I have it in the af- 
ternoon and part of the morning, but we don’t 
seem to have any pleasant weather this winter. I 
never saw anything like it.” 

“We need the rain, I suppose, aunt —— ” 

“Of course we do; but it’s only drizzle, drizzle, 
drizzle, for the most part, and naw it’s a-snowing _ 
the wells ’ll give out, I don’t doubt, for the springs 
ain’t a quarter full.” 

“IT see you have had a present of a new shaw) 
and cap. How pretty they are, aunt Patty !” 

“I’m glad you like ’em, but I didn’t need a 
shawl. I’ve gottwo a-ready. I'd liked it ifithad 
been a gown; and as for the cap, I wish it had had 
a muslin frill instead of lace, and black strings in- 
stead of purple. I never did favor purple. But 
there, beggars mustn’t be choosers !” 

“What a comfortable fire you have, aunt Patty ? 
Are you well provided with coal ?” 

* Well, I’ve got enough to last a couple of months 
unless we have a cold snap, and I expect we shall : 
but I don’t know where the next is coming from, 
I’m sure.” 

“ Take no thought for the morrow, aunt Patty.” 

“That’s very well for you to say, ma’am, when 
you have a full pocket-book right to your hand.” 

“T suppose the Master meant it for the comfort 
of those who have not a full pocket-book. I am 
sure he will provide for you, aunt Patty.” 

“T hope he will, but I don’t feel so sure as you 
seem to, ma’am.” 

“T was glad to see you at church iast Sunday. 
Mr. Smith was very kind to take you.” 

“Tt ain’t very often he puts himself out. I 
don’t suppose he’d have thought of calling for 
me, if he hadn’t happened to be a-going right by’ 
the door. He couldn’t very well help it.” 

“ Didn’t. you like our new minister? What a 
good, practical sermon he gave us. It seemed as 
though every one must be benefited by it.” 

“It was good enough I suppose, but it wasn’t 
the kind that suits me. J want strong meat, and 
then, I don’t like his ways atall. He ain’ta bit 
like dear, old Father Senter! What a good old 
saint he was! But there, we don’t have any such 
preaching nowadays as we used to have when I 
first made a profession. Times have changed for 
the worse, for the worse /” . ° 

“How many years is it, since you ‘made a pro- 
fesssion,’ Aunt Patty?” 

“ Well, pretty nigh on to thirty-six, I believe.” 

‘“ How much you must have enjoyed, and what 
experiences of God’s loving care you must have 
had! Don’t you love to look back upon them ? 

“ Well, I don’t know. To tell the truth, I haven’t: 
enjoyed much. Seems though I’ve had more’n 
my share of troubles. Here I’m a poor, lone widow, 


living all by myself, with scarce enough to keep 


soul and body together. I expect I shall come to 
the poor-house before I die, and it don’t seem just 
right.” | 

“ Have you ever wauted food and clothing, Aunt 

“ As to that l’ve had enough as a general thing, 


{—such as it is, but folks like their pick once in 


awhile. There’s them that ain’t any better than 
I,—no, nor so guod either, that just roll inriches. I 
can’t understand it, and I don’t expect I ever 
shall.” 

“If you are really a child of God, Aunt Patty, 
you are sure of an inheritance in heaven, and of 


riches that shall endure for ever” 


Well—yes—y-e-s. good Book says that, bu 


it does seem kind of hard that a body has got to 


wait till they’re dead, before they begin to enjoy 
Are you going so soon, ma’am? 
That’s always the way. No one ever stays with 


me more’n ten minutes. If you see the minister . 
you may tell him from me, that when he gets ready, 


I'd like to have him call; but it ain’t likely he will. 
Poor, dear Father Senter alway came once a fort- 
night, as regular as clock work, but then it didn’t 
make any difference to him, whether a body was 
rich or poor.” ; 

“TI will give Mr. Ritchie your message, aunt 
Patty, and I think you may expect him to calJ 
soon.” 

“Oh, well, he won’t. Nobody ever comes, and 
when they do, they don’t stay. I’m*much obliged 
to you for the broth, ma’am, I’m sure. Good- 
by.” 

7 hastened away from Aunt Patty’s door, and. 


without—so bitterly cold, so—— 


crossing the street rapped at the ong opposite ' 
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“ Come in, come in,” cried a cheerful voice. 
“ Why is it you, my dear, in such a storm as this? 
How good you are,” and the old lady set for me a 
chair, her face beaming with pleasure. “ I don’t be 
lieve there’s another woman in this town, that has 
such friends ag I have,” she continued, taking the 
pail from my hand, and raising the cover. ‘“ How 
good this broth does smell ! I knew the Lord would 
send me my supper, He always does!” 

. “Why, have you nothing besides in the house, 
Miss Anne ? 

“Oh, my dear, what more do I need? This is 
just what will do me good, and I am so fond of 
it.” 

“ But, Miss Anne, please tell me what you had 
for dinner?” | 

“T had crackers soaked in warm water, and a 
little salt sprinkled over. You don’t know how I 
enjoyed them ; the salt gave them such a relish!” 

“ And what will you have for your breakfast? ” 

*“ Why, bless you, my dear, I don’t look ahead so 
far as that ! I’m sure to have something. The Lord 
takes care of me, and he never lets me go a-hungry 
—never.” 

“‘ How have you been since I saw you last, Miss 
Anne ?” 

“Oh, happy, happy, my dear. I’ve my aches 
and pains as usual, but only enough for my good.” 

“Ts your room warm enough, Miss Anne? It is 
very cold weather, and with your dyeadful rheu- 
matism, and cough, I should think you ought to 
have more fire.” 

” Well, my dear, I manage to keep comfortable ; 
you see I have a warm rock to my feet, but I want 
to be a little careful of my fire, because my coal is 
about out, and my other hasy’t come yet. Ive got 
on nice thick flannels’that Mrs. Jewis was sokind 
as to send me, so I don’t require quite as much 
heat in my room.” 

“ Have you ordered more coal, Miss Anne? You 
said it had not come yet.” 

“T haven't exactly ordered it, my dear, but I’ve 
asked the Lord to send it, and he will. He never 
lets me get quite out.” 

“ You won’t be able to goto church much this 
winter, I suppose ?” 

“Well, no, unless some one takes me once in 
awhile. Mr. Smith has come on purpose for me 
twice already, the Lord will reward him for it. 
But then, when I can’t go, my dear, I feel as though 
I had my church right here in this room. I have 
some precious times with my Bible and hymn-book 
and the Lord pregches to me!” ; 

“You have heard ournew Minister? How do 
you like him? ” 

“ Very much. Heis just the kind of a preacher 
that we need, so plain and practical, and so ear- 
nest. We must pray hard for him, my dear.” 

“ TIas he called on you, Miss Anne?” 

“ Not yet. I haven’t expected him, for he has 
such a large parish, and so much to do, but I shall 
be glad to see him when he can come.” . 

will.ask him to call if you wish?” 

“No, indeed. I wouldn’t have you, my dear, 
He will come all in good time, I know.” 

“ Miss Anne, do you ein’ find anything to com- 
plain of ?” 

“ Complain of ! “| dear, how could I, when my 
cup is running over with blessings? Ido think I 
am one of the happiest women in this town! I be- 
lieve [have been one of the Lord’s children for 
thirty years, and He,has kept me walking in green 
pastures, and beside the still waters, all the time.”)| 

“ But you have had sickness and pain to bear, 
and you have lost dear friends—” 

“ Not lost,” interrupted Miss Anne, with a tender 
smile. “I have good hope that every one of themis 
safe in heaven, and that I shall soon be with them. 
The sickness and the pain, don’t hurt my soul ; 
they only worry my poor body a little, but that is 
of no account, so long asI can hold fast to my | 
Lord.” 

“ But you are poor, Miss Anne! ” 

“ Oh, no, no, my dear. I am rich! I have every- 
thing I need.” 

“ And have you no anxious doubts or fears?” 

“ Never. I cannot think that after bringing me 
all this way on my journey, the Lord will leave me 
to suffer for anything that is needful. ~ He has 
promised to keep his children to the end, and, my 
dear, He always keeps his word !” 

nd sol left her, with Heaven’s peace shining 
on her face, and Heaven’s peace in her soul, and 
went on my homeward way, buffeting the storm, 
and pondering the lessons I had learned. 


Public Opinion. 


WHY DOES PRUSSIA CONTINUE THE WAR? 


HE Nation‘ cites, with astonishment, the lan- 
guage of M. de Chaudordy, the French ‘ Min- 

ister Delegate for Foreign Affairs,’”’ in his appeal to 
neutral nations. He says: ‘‘For two months, ap- 
palled Europe has been ata loss to understand the 
continuance of an unexampled war, which has be- 
come as purposeless as disastrous.” The Nation 
comments : : 
one remembers that. Prussia has again 
and again made known that her object. in continu- 
ing the war is to secure a ‘ better strategic frontier,’ 
namely, the surrender of Alsace and part of Lor- 
raine; that the cession of territory by the van- 
quished has been a usual result of war since the 
dawn of history; that France is herself largely 
made up of annexations procured through war; 
that she obtamed Alsace and Lorraine in this way ; 
that she asked Prussia for the Rhine Provinces, and 


i 


took Savoy from the Italians, for the very same 
reason for which Germany now seeks to push her 
dominion to the Vosges; and that Paris is an im- 
mense stronghold, with great fortifications, pre- 
pared expressly, thirty years ago, for the reception 
of French armies in case they were worsted when 
making forays on neighboring nations; /that it now 
contains 400,000 fighting men ready pursue the 
Prussians in their retreat, in case they should re- 
tire—it must be admitted that M. de Chaudordy 
surpasses even our own Phillips in effrontery. He 
reminds one strongly of the burglar who, having 
been detected in a gentleman’s bedroom removing 
his watch and jewelry, and having fired a pistol at 
the owner, and offered a determined resistance 
when he attempted to arrest him, but having been 
finally secured, and the police called in, thus ex- 
postulated with his captors: ‘You have taken my 
swag and my pistol and knife from me, and you 
know perfectly well that, if you let me go,I am 
ready to leave the house; what then are you hold- 
ing-‘me for? Do you want to tear the clothes off my 
back or to murder me? Are you civilized men, as 
you pretend to be, or savage cut-throats? It is true 
I have robbed you before, but my name was then 
Smith; I now change it to Brown, so that from 
Smith you have nothing to fear hereafter. I am 
well-educated, and have been brought up under 
Christian influences, and have a house in which I 
can show a well-selected library, and a few pictures, 
which, though I say it that shouldn’t, are of no small 
value. I long to be back among them, and pursue 
my studies in peace. I have tried to rob and mur- 
der you, to be sure, but I have failed, and I own 
myself beaten. What more do you want? Is there | 
no justice in heaven?’ 


ITALY,AND THE POLITICIANS. 
{From the Nation.) 

JUHE Italians in America are to celebrate in a 

few days, after fifteen hundred weary and 
woful years, the re-entrance of an Italian king and 
army to the old capital, and the relegation of the 
Pope to those purely spiritual functions which in 
the earlier and better days of the Church were his 
only ones, and for which the decayed and destroyed 
ciyil power, whose place he mercifully took, is now 
once more ready to release him. The occasion is 
solemn and splendid, and the year which witnesses 
it is certainly a great and memorable year. One 
would imagine that in the country which afforded 
the first successful example of the separation of 
Church and State, and whose whole life is a con- 
stant protest against the doctrines and maxims of 
government and society of which the Papacy has 
made itself the exponent, dhere would be no lack of 


’ Fpoliticians, as well as of ministers and philanthro- 


pists, to rejoice with them ; and yet, we believe, such 
is the emmsculating effect on mind and morals of 
a political career as the average politician pursues 
it, that the committee find themselves not~ only 
unable to extract speeches, but even expressions of 
interest and sympathy for the celebration of the 
greatest event of our time, the downfall of a de- 
crepit and soul-destroying despotism, and the resur- 
rection of a great people. For the transparent im- 
posture, cailed the French “ Republic,” there is not 
a politician among us who has not his breeches 
pockets bursting with felicitations; but over the 
restoration of Rome to Italians not one of them— 
we speak by authority—can be got to utter a word 
of rejoicing. We doubt if a more significant fact 
has made ‘its way to the light for a long while, and 
we call the attention of the public‘o it as a striking 
indication of the extent to which the coarse and 
brutal despotism, half-thievish, half-priestly, to 
which we are subjected here in New York, has ex- 
tended its sway over the political class in all parts 
of the country. Wesuppose it would be possible to 
collect a hundred professional politicians, even of 
high standing, in a room together, and not find heart 
or courage enough for one honest man among them 
all; and he would not be a rash or uncharitable 
person who should deduce from their cowardly 
silence with regard to this revolution at Rome, con- 
trasted with their ebullient ‘‘sympathy” for all other 
rows, tumults, and rebellions, the conclusion that 
they are preparing another series of the base com- 
pliances which marked the whole course of the 
slavery struggle, and which at last made its end 
bloody and disastrous. 


THE HEART OF THE NATIVITY. 


[From a Sermon, preached on Christmas, 1670, by Rev. Dr. 
Osgood.] 

HIS Heart of the Nativity that now beats 
within us is not our own work, but the fruit 

of all our Christian education and experience ; and, 
moreover, it communicates with the whole heart of 
Christendom whose life from all nations and ages 
has poured itself into our life. The Christmas Heart, 
How much it means, and how much joy there is in 
it! There was always much joy in the world, and 
always birds have sung and children pjayed, and 
men and women laughed and made merry; but 
never this great joy, till the Incarnation came. 
Never such mirth, that could so love and pity in 
its glee; never such pathos, that could smile through 
its tears and look upon no sin or sorrow without 
hope. Whata change came over the human heart 
with the faith that rests in the Incarnation! Before, 
men could make merry over human woes, have 
slaves murder each other to give spirit to their 
banquets and see gladiators butchered in their pub- 
lic games. The pathetic emotions were as much 
perverted-as the mirthful, and pathos was melan- 
choly brooding in the groves of fate, as mirth was 
madness reveling in scenes of blood and wretched- 
‘ness. Before, there was more glee for the prodigal 
among spendthrifts and harlots—afterwards, there 
was music and dancing in the house that had won 
him back to his father’s arms; and throughout 
Christendom, to-day, there is much rejoicing over 
hosts of prodigals thus returning, and with the 
hymn of the Angels of the Nativity, we can hear a 
chorus of other angels, who sing, perhaps, in more 
plaintive strains, the joy of heaven and earth over 


father’s gladness, and say, ‘“‘ For this our brother was 
dead and is alive again, he was lost and is found.” 
The pity of Christendom is as memorable as its 
mirth, and its heart beats signally in the Pathos as 
well as in the Humor of our characteristic popular 
literature. What precious humor laughs lovingly 
in our Christmas Carols, and what tender pathos 
bedews our best poetry and romance, and holds up 
its tears to be clad with rainbows in the light of that 
day-spring from on high. Old Paganism slew her 
innecent captives after parading them in chains; 
our Christendom insists that no prisoner to-day, 
however culpable, shall be uncheered, and its great 
heart claims good will and a feast for all desolate 
hearts and homes. Old Paganism gloated over the 
Dying Gladiator, slain hero though he was, and 
thousands shouted at his fall in that Colosseum, 
where I saw, last year, a child kneel and kiss the 
great wooden cross that now stands in the centre of 
that vast arena. What a change! Our Christendom 
does not chide or despair of the outcast, and sober 
Christian wisdom and charity, in midnight mission, 
carry out the pity that our poetry thus speaks over 
her as she lies dead: : 


_ “ Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair. 


V Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast. 


Owning her weakness, . 
Her evil behaviour, 
And leaving with meekness . 
Her sins to her Saviour.” 
The sacred heart of Christ himself is with us to-day, 
and there is no joy that does not own His love, and 
no sin or sorrow beyond the reach of his compas- 
sion. Answer the word of the Angels and enter 
into that great joy. 3 


THE TRUE CHURCH UNION. 


(From the Oration of Hon. R.,..C. Winthrop, i ’ 


ET those who will, indulge in the dream, or 
cherish the waking vision, of a single universal 
church on earth, recognized and accepted of men, 
whose authority is binding on every conscience and 
decisive of every point of faith or form. To the eye 
of God, indeed, such a church may be visible even 
now, in “the blessed company of all faithful 
people,” in whatever region they may dwell, with 
whatever organization they may be connected, with 
Him as their head, ‘* of whom the whole family in 
earth and heaven is named.’’ And as, in some grand 
orchestra, hundreds of performers, each with his 
own instrument and his own separate score, strike 
widely variant notes, and produce sounds, some- 
times in close succession and sometimes at length- 
ened intervals, which heard alone would seem to be 
wanting in everything like method or melody, but 
which heard together are found delighting the ear 
and ravishing the soul with a flood of magnificent 
harmony, as they give concerted expression to the 
glowing conceptions of some mighty master, like 
him, the centennial anniversary of whose birthday 
has just been commemorated [Beethoven]—even so, 
it may be, that from the differing, broken, and 
often seemingly discordant, strains of sincere seek- 
ers after God, the divine ear, upon which no lisp of 
the voice or breathing of the heart is ever lost, 
catches only a combined and glorious anthem of 
prayers and praise ! 
But to human ears such harnfonies are not vouch- 
safed. The church, in all its majestic unity, shall 


be revealed hereafter. The ‘ Jerusalem, which is 


the mother of us all, is above;’’ and we can only 
humbly hope that, in the Providence of God, its 
gates shall be wider, and its courts fuller, and its 
members quickened and multiplied, by the very 
differences of form and of doctrine which have 
divided Christians from each other on earth, and 
which have created something of competition and 
rivalry, and even of contention, in their efforts to 
advance the ends of their respective denominations. 
Absolute religious uniformity, as poor human nature 
is now constituted, would but too certainly be the 
cause, if it were not itself the consequence, of abso- 
lute religious indifference and stagnation. . 


JUSTICE TO THE QUAKERS. 
[From the N. Y. Tribune.] 


RECENT writer in Blackwood’s Magazine 
makes a fieree and most unjustifiable on- 
slaught on the Quakers. He says: “The lazy 
Quaker shirks military service and public duties, 
and tries to escape public burdens, that he may give 
himself up to ease and the accumulation of wealth. 
He throws on other men all the hard and danger- 
ous work of the world, and thrives at their expense, 
isolating himself from all their interests, passions, 
fortunes, and living only to his own sect.’’ No at- 
tempt is made to sustain these statements by facts, 
for the reason, perhaps, that the facts prove exactly 
the opposite. The activity of the Quakers in such 
good works as the abolition of Slavery and the 
civilization of the Indians in this country is suffi- 
cient to protect them from wholesale abuse of this 
character. In England the names of Sturge and 
Forster as apostles of Anti-Slavery, of Lancaster 
and Allen as advocates of educational progress, of 
Elizabeth Fry as a prison reformer, and of Hodgkin 
and Fowler as laborers for the protection of aborig- 
ines in all parts of the world, have passed into his- 
tory, while in the political life of the present day this 
small sect is represented by eight members of Par- 
liament and a Cabinet Minister, another Minister 
being an ex-Quaker. The latest instance of the 
public spirit and self-denying benevolence of the 
‘‘ Friends” is adduced by a correspondent of the 
London Times, who was informed by the Secretary 
of the Friends’ War Victims Committee that that 
Society, up to December 8, had received £16,827 from 
the Quakers of the United Kingdom. As the whole 
body numbers only 15,000, their voluntary offering 
in aid of the sufferers by a foreign war reaches the 
surprising sum of $5 per head for every man, woman, 


the repenting sinner, as they answer to the good) 


| erty, to more fervent prayer ’ 


SMART YOUNG PREACHERS. 
(From Correspondence of the Christian Intelligencer.] 


OME of our young preachers, unwilling to toil 
and gain bY slowly recognized merit a name 
and influence, are tempted to adopt some means by 
which to jump to a high place. Some imitate noted 
preachers in tones, gestures, and movements. They 
walk the pulpit, give ominous winks, and‘ ion- 
ally seem to attempt to tear themselves in ‘pieces by 
energetic action. Some will say a funny thing, or a 
studied satire, or what is more common than all just 
now, say ‘“‘liberal’’ things, and contemptuously re- 
fer to ‘‘old, exploded dogmas.” O! what changes 
are rung on dogmas! Whata bugbear to many! 
For a young- man to say, ‘I don’t believe in total 
depravity, infant damnation, election,’ &c., or to 
offer some caricature as if such were really a church 
belief, or ‘‘ make a little fun” of the superstitions of 
fathers and mothers, such things tell powerfully 
upon a name. .. . The other day one of these 
“bright lights’? had occasion to refer to the elder 
Edwards, and spoke in a tone of modest ignorance 
about the man. Then, suddenly, pausing in his line 
of remark, he started off thus: ‘‘ Perhaps some of 
you may wonder that I don’t know much of 
Edwards, whom everybody speaks so highly of and 
reveres. Well, I do confess I never read his works, 
nor have I read Hopkins, and Bellamy, and Dwight, 
and, above all, John Calvin, whose theology I never 
saw and never wish to see. Such men did well 
enough for our fathers, but not for us. This age, I 
think,” &c., &c. ‘‘I believe in such men as Robertson, 
Beecher, Channing,” &c., &c. I heard one afterward 
remark, “I didn’t wonder at, his not having read 
Edwards, &c., for I knew that, when I first heard 
him ; but I did wonder what boy of ministers ever 
thought him fit to preach ; and as for Beecher ever 
feeling honored by such a fellow, he’s had too many 
such, Squealing at his heels.’’ 


‘““THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN.”’ 
(From a Speech by Donald Fin, ame at the Farmers’ Clad 
Dinner. 


S for the country gentleman, I don’t know 
much about him. I have heard a great deal 
about him first and last; I have been in the search 
for him myself, but I hardly know where to find 
him. Wewho go out from the city for a home in 
the country, are most of us, I think, urged on by 
the hope of escaping the official tax-gatherer of 
the city, and if we get over that by being too 
rich or too poor, we gather about the little village 
centers, the haberdashers, the grocers, and the Post- 
Office. It does not appear to me that this develops 
at all the country gentleman. If we go a little fur- 
ther into the country we only get there late at night 
and watch our cabbages, if we have any, by candle- 
light, although I don’t think they afe any the worse 
for that—sometimes the better. Then in America, 
when the true country gentleman should be smok- 
ing his cigar (shouldn’t he?) and looking about at his 
cattle, we are being packed like herrings in the 
cars for Printing-House Square or for Wall street. 
This hardly develops the country gentleman. I do 
not know but there is a lack, in the whole American 
character, of repose and quietude which will not 
allow the ideal country gentleman to grow up here 
for a great many years to come. I donot know that 
we want him; I do not know that we shall be better 
in any sense for him. As matters stand, it seems to 
me that the really independent country gentleman 
—and when I say independent country gentleman, 
I don’t mean the gentleman who reads the Inde- 
pendent only—is the man who feeds his own cow 
and looks after his own pig; who has the little house 
that he looks after ard enlarges, roof by roof; who 
has his hens running all over his neighbor’s terri- 
tory ; who smokes when he likes, drinks when he 
likes, and chews when he chooses, and whose name 

very likely is Patrick O’Brien. 

WHAT IS A BIRETTA? 
(From the London Times.] 


M=: Charles Walker, who announces himself 
as ‘Acting Cszremoniarius,” of St. James’, 
Chapel, Brighton, is very anxious that Mr. Purchas’ 
reasons should be known for wearing the ‘“biretta,’’ 


| that mysterious little cap about which an important 


lawsuit is now being carried on. Mr. Walker is the 
author of the “ Ritual Reason Why,” and has paid 
great attention to these subjects. The result of his 
researches is a conviction that there is nothing sym- 
bolical of “the glory of the Priesthood” in the 
‘‘piretta,’’ the great object of which is to keep the 
clergyman’s head warm. Hitherto, many credulous 
persons have-been labofing under the delusion, 
which Mr. Walker now explodes, that Dr. Stephens 
knew something about Ecclesiastical law, vestments 
included. It appears Dr. Stephens does not know 
what the “ zuechetto”’ is. It is not, as he supposes, 
the external framework, but the inner scull-cap 
which fits the head, and which is not necessarily or 
by any means universally buttoned to the “biretta,”” 
which encloses it. These~are certainly tremendous 
issues, and it is to be hoped that the great button 
question will be fully considered by the Privy 
Council. | 
7 MISSIONARY ASPECTS. 
| _ {From the Examiner and Chronicle.] 

— is something very stimulating in a sur- 

4_ vey of the world in its present aspects. Itisa 
privilege to live in so sublime a period, when God is 
going forth in his glory to subdue the nations to 
Himself. The notes of preparation are heard in 
every land. The mountain-tops already glow with 
the radiance of the morning. Nations once sitting 
in darkness have seen the great light. The gather- 
ing of the people to the spiritual Shiloh goes for- 
ward with accelerated speed. The tumults among 
the sediaind are opening more widely the avenues for 
the promulgatipn of the gospel, and the rage of the 
heathen is only indicative of the overthrow of their 
superstitions, and the establishment of the reign of 
Christ. The new year, just dawning upon us, will 
be a great year for the kingdom of our Immanuel. 
Let every disciple gird himself to renewed consecra- 
tion, to greater faithfulness, to a more enlarged lib- 
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Literature and Art. | 


LITERARY NOTES. 


LEXANDER Dumas, whose death at Puys, 
near Dieppe, on the 5th of December last, we 
have heretofore neglected to chronicle, is made the 
subject of an.interesting notice in the last edition of 
the London Spectator, which has come to our hands. 
Alluding to the influence which his birth—he was 
the grandson of the Marquis de la Pailleterie by a 
negro mistress—exerted upon his writings, the jour- 
nal says: * He was tropical, in his atmosphere with 
its bright lights, and clear outlines, and sense of heat 
not arising from strain, and gorgeousness which. 
escapes analysis; tropical in the intensity he gives 
to his characters, intensity which is sometimes force, 
asin Noirtier, sometimes weakness, as in Edmond 
- Dantes himself, and, as we think, in Joseph Balsamo; 
tropical in the scale of his conceptions; tropical, 
most of all, in the kind of immorality which per- 
vades his books.” Of Monte Christo, we are told: 

It is not a story of passion, save so far as Dantes’ hunger 
for revenge may be called passion, and the only love story 
it contains is idyllic inits purity, and when told scarcely 
amounts to more than anincident; and yet we should like 
to try with the book some hater of novels, or—a far harder 
trial—some lover of mental analysis. We believe the secret 
of its success is the deep, full gratification Dumas gives to 
one of the strongest weaknesses of human nature, the pas- 
sion of Aladdinism, the desire to realize day-dreams by vo- 
lition. Edmond Dantes acts as men might act were their 
secret, disjointed, useless fancies executive. He finds the 
royal road to knowledge for which we all s'gh. He gains 
the social influence of all kinds for which we do not even 
hope. He acquires at a blow the wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice, which we all should think so pleasant. He finds 
the silent, devoted, yet willing agents of his will, who in the 
ordinary world can be secured only by kings and leaders of 
men: and he, above all, secures to every incident of his 
career that dramatic completeness on which men ponder 

when they give the rein to reflection on the past. We en- 
joy that realization of day-dreaming, that world in which 
obstacles are not, or exist only to enhance the pleasure of 
their removal, in which there are many Genii of‘the Lamp, 
and one controls them all. 

The critic says nothing of the Trois Mousquetaires, 
one of the ablest and finest as well as among the 
earliest of Dumas’ novels—a story which in many 
ways has made its impress upon literature. 

—Tennyson’s new Songs of the Wren, which, 

oddly enough, or perhaps, not so oddly, has yet to 
seek an American publisher, has not only appeared 
in England, but has met with sharp criticism from 
the literary journals. The Athenwum alone treats 
it kindly, and even eulogistically. Some of the ex- 


cerpts which it furnishes, however, must have sorely |. 


fourth wren sings of winter in this strain: _ 
The frost is here, 


tried the good-nature of the reviewer. Thus the 


~ 


And fuel is dear, 
And woods are sear, 
And fire burns clear, 
And frost is here 
And has bitten the heel of the going year. 3 
An extract which may be consolatory to callow 
poets, though it deprives the praise of ‘‘ writing 
equal to Tennyson’”’ of some of its unction. The fol- 
lowing, we are assured by the Athenwum, has ‘‘a 
good dramatic touch”’: 
I must take you, and break you, 
And loving hands must part— 
Take, take—break, break— 
Break—you may break my heart. 
Faint heart never won— 
Break, break, and all’s done. 
Young poetasters should meditate upon the felicity 
of the final distich. Equally instructive is the sub- 
joined, which is the echo cry of a successful lover of 
the Wren family : : 
Why? 
For it’s easy to find a rhyme. 
Why? 
For it’s ay ay ay, ay ay. 

—Some singularly interesting statistics regard- 
ing Noah Webster’s Speller and Dictionary have 
just appeared. Of the Speller, we are told, more 
than 50,000,000 copies have been sold, and its present 
rate of production is about 1,000,000 copies per an- 
num. During the last year, 1,083,000 were made. 
During the year succeeding the war, 1,596,708 were 
sold. More than 50,000,000 American children have 
thus owed much of their early training to this little 
manual. Dr. Webster received one cent upon every 
copy, and was enabled to support himself and a 
large family, during the score or more of years in 
which he was preparing his great dictionary, upon 
_ the receipts from this source. It takes, according 
to our statistical authority, 194,718 pounds of paper 
to make 1,000,000 Spellers, and hence, 50,000,000 require 
9,735,900 pounds of paper. The regular product of 
1,000,000 annually, gives 3,205 for each secular day, 
or over five copies per minute for the ten working 
hours of each day. And this rate of five copies per 
minute has continued for 60 years. Fifty million 
copies, placed lengthwise in a continuous line, would 
make a row over 10,000 miles long. The Bible alone, 
itis believed, exceeds the sale record of this book. 
The figures of the Dictionary are equally suggest- 
ive. On the Unabridged, the equivalent of 100 
years of labor has been expended. Webster alone 
devoted 30 of his best years to the work. As to 
matter,,it surpasses in quantity six English Bibles. 

Of the 10 Abridgements, most have been republished in 
England, and several have a very large sale there. One has 
on its title-page “75th thousand.” Over 60 tons of paper 
are annually employed in the manufacture of the Abridge- 
ments in this country, making an aggregate of 1,160,000 
sheets of paper, which, spread out singly, would cover 40 
square miles. They are found in almost every school-house 
inthe land. 250 to 300 tons of paper are now used annually 
in the preparation of the Webster Books, Speller included. 
A careful estimate gives the enormous quantity of 17,047,- 
100 pounds (8,523 tons) of paper as the quantity used in the 
manufacture of all the Webster books from the commence- 
ment. The volumes made from this must have been suffi- 
cient to form a pile hardly less in magnitude than-the great 

of Egypt. 

Unquestionably, more Webster’s Dictionaries—the large 
work and several Abridgements included—are now sold an- 
nually than of all other English Dictionaries together, reck- 
oning as well Great Britain as the United States, and all 
English speaking communities combined. Over 300,000 sheep 


have been divested of their skins to cover these books. At 
a fair estimate, 1,000 persons derive their means of support 
from the manufacture and sale of these books, reckoning 
the preparation of the materials, and allowing the usual 
number of those dependent upon the labor of others. More 
than a quarter of a million of dollars has been paid to the 
family of Dr. Webster since his death, as copyright upon 
his works. Ten million Text Books are annually published 
in the United States, taking Webster as their general stand- 
ard of orthography. 

— Madrid in present days is anything but a 
lucrative place of residence for a litterateur. Carlos 
Rubio, a liberalist, reeently returned to Spain after 
a somewhat prolonged banishment. He writes that 

the living which was possible through his pen abroad, 

is simply impracticable at home, inasmuch as what 
literary activity exists is limited to the editing of 
novels which retail on.the street corners and at the 
book stalls for 20 cents a copy. 

— Italy publishes 723 newspapers. In Florence 
alone 101 periodical publications find sale—there be- 
ing a daily average of 35,000 copies. In the province 
of Milan, 93 appear either daily, weekly, or monthly; 
in Turin, 73; in Naples, 47; in Genoa, 37. The Flor- 
ence Opinione circulates a daily edition of 10,000. 
The Italie (French) has 6,000 subscribers. 

—M. Pierre Jannet, the editor of the Biblio- 
theque Elzevirienne—an edition comprising more 
than a hundred volumes—recently died in Paris at 
the age of fifty. 


—Prussia mourns the death of Bogumil Goltz, 
an eminent humorist, who died some six weeks ago 
while on a lecture tour, which he had undertaken 
to make up for serious pecuniary embarrassments 
due to the failure of one of his publishers. In 
Germany, ten dollars is a high price for a popular 
lecture, and we know nothing like the sad humor 
involved in this strange and fatal attempt to re- 
trieve poverty by means which, on the same terms 
of payment, would be thought in America to be the 
swiftest road to the almshouse. 


*— The senior scholar of Charterhouse, London, 
on Founder’s day, delivered a Latin oration which 
took visitors by surprise on account of its steadfast 
adhesion to continental methods of pronunciation. 
** Masculos illos ac vere Romanos sonos ausus sum 
revocare,’’ said the orator, amidst a decidedly unEng- 
lish burst of applause. Theeditor of the Atheneum 
declares that ‘‘skiliket’’ for scilicet made him wince, 
yet seems on the whole favorably impressed with the 
more accurate system of classic orthoepy. 


— The decease of Alfred B. Churchill, editor 
and proprietor of the Turkish semi-official paper, 
the Jeride Hawades, is announced in the Constanti- 
nople papers. Mr. Churchill inherited a literary en- 
thusiasm from his father, and his labors in the cause 
of popular local literature were very great. Both 


Fuad and Ali Pashas lent him their aid. He greatly 
{improved Turkish printing, and sent forth a shower 


of poetic and romantic novels, with books of biog- 
raphy and practical science. One of his personal 
achievements was a cook-book. He died at the age 
of forty-five. 


—Prussian artillery practice cannot, it appears, 
check the zeal for study which has taken a sudden 
new start in Paris. M. Jules Simon has been com- 
pelled, from this new fervor for knowledge, to keep 
open the public libraries an hour later, and the 
literary collection at the Louvre, closed to the pub- 
lic since 1852, has been re-opened to artists—a most 
auspicious and greatly appreciated event, say bal- 
loon letters. 


—The Life of Arthur Tappan has been repub- 


lished by Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, of Lon- 


don, with a preface by the widely-known and dis- 
tinguished English preacher, the Rev. Newman 
Hall. After a general and retrospective glance over 
the great features of the American philanthropist’s 
career, Mr. Hall dwells upon the vast good exerted 
by such publications, in furnishing additional links 
to the chain binding. together the two English- 
speaking nations. 


—On Wednesday evening, Dec. 28th, the New 
York Alumni Association of the University of Roch- 
ester held their annual reunion at Delmonico’s. 
After the dinner usual on such occasions, many ad- 
dresses were made, all tending to promote harmony 
and union among the graduates of that university 
resident in this city and vicinity, and with the es- 
pecial motive of arousing and maintaining interest 
in the life of the college, and providing means for 
developing the peculiarly successful educational 
ideas now in partial but very efficient operation 
there. The two most practical and interesting ad- 
dresses were by Dr. John-—H. Raymond, President of 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, who elaborated a 
strongly presented view of woman’s higher educa- 
tion; and Dr. M. B. Anderson, President of the 
University of Rochester. This latter gentleman is a 
man of such mark among the educators of the land, 
that he has been offered the presidency of at least 
three of the old, strong, well-established colleges of 
New England, but he has chosen to work out his 
own plans at Rochester. The speciality there isa 
mode of compacting and coirdinating the various 
studies of the curriculum, so that they shall be not 
merely adjuncts to each otherin parallel and dis- 
tinctive courses, but form a firmly-knitted and in- 
terwoven web of ideas. The basis is the historical 
principle, by which the germ and the gradual de- 
velopment of every language, science, or topic, dis- 
cussed in the lecture-room or taught in the class, are 
opened and made an especial element of the study. 
The mathematics, the classics, English studies, me 

physics, all are approached from an historical point 
of view, to an unusual] extent. They are also made 
to supplement each other as far as possible. The 
great writers of Greece and Rome are read in con- 
nection with the study of rhetoric, of mental and 
moral philosophy, of criticism, and of the history of 
civilization, constitutional law, and political econ- 
omy. We cannot give space to any further discus- 
sion of this, though President Anderson’s speech, 
as reported, was a masterly and most interesting 
one, and contained many ideas that other vigorous 


in the prosperity of Rochester, and can most heartily 


congratulate the Baptists of New York State that 


trainers of youth might well benefit by. We rejoice 


their liberality has commenced two such noble in- 
stitutions as Rochester and Vassar. Both colleges 
are doing great work, and they should be liberally 
sustained by the money of their own graduates, and 
that of all friends of education, since their benefits 
are reaching widely in every direction. 


BOOKS. 


The. His of Rome. By THEODORE MOMMSEN 
4 vols, New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 1870. 


The fourth and last volume of this History is now 


‘before us, carrying the reader from the death of 


Sulla to the battle of Thapsus. It brings the same 
evidence of extraordinary minuteness in study, and 
tact in developing from fhe mazes and mysteries of 
Roman life, a clear, comprehensible, and consistent 
story, which we noted in the former volumes. The 
striking illustrations at every turn, that haman na- 
ture is always the same, force on the reader one of 
two alternatives. Either the author has made up 
characters from more modern exemplars and clothed 
them in Roman costume, or else he has been very 
faithful and successful in his rendering of men and 
things as they were in the days of Pompey and 
Casar. We of New York may feel the unconscious 
satire in his description of affairs after the death of 
Sulla. The Hetewria (freely translated, Rings,) 
were then dominant. ‘ Better arranged and man- 
aged than any branch of State Government; al- 
though there was, as is usual among civilized swin- 
dlers, a tacit understanding that there should be no 
direct mention of the nefarious proceedings, nobody 
made a secret of them. If an individual was to 
be found here or there who kept aloof from such 
practices, and yet mingled in public life, he was as- 
suredly, like Marcus Cato, a political Don Quixote. 
Within these political clubs everything was bought 
arid sold, the vote of the elector especially, but also 
the votes of the senator and judge, the fists, too, 
which produced the street riot, and the ring-leaders 
who directed it.’”” To meet such a condition of 
things, the available leaders ‘“‘ were nullities, whose 
best quality was a superior aristocratic name.” 
Take again the description of Crassus, a personage 
highly characteristic of the epoch. ‘“ Far inferior to 
many of his peersin mental gifts and culture, he 
outstripped them Dy his boundless activity, and by 
the perseverance with which he strove to progress 
all things, and to become all-important. Above all 
he threw himself into speculation. He disdained no 
branch of gain. He was far from nice in the matter 
of making profit. He became the richest of the 
Romans, and thereby a political power. According 
to his own expression, no one might call himself 
rich who could not maintain an army from his rev- 
enues. It is a trait characteristic of the time that a 
mediocre orator and offi.er, a politician, who took 
his activity for energy, and his covetousness for am- 
bition, one who atthe bottom had nothing but a 
colossal fortune, and the mercantile talent of form- 
ing connections—that such a man relying on the 
omnipotence of coteries and intrigues, could deem 
himself on a level with the first generals and states- 
men of his day.’””’ We have condensed the state- 
ment but used the language of the author, and our 
readers can see the precision with which he has 
studied his characters, as well as make some inter- 
esting parallels for themselves. Those who love 
history, and there are few who do not, will find this 
one of the most fascinating books of the day, and 
may rest in a pretty comfortable assurance that the 
views and information they gather from it will not 
have to he recongfructed within the present gener- 
ation. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


A Treatise on the Prepzration and Delivery of 
Sermons. By John A. Broadus, D. D., LL. D. (Phila- 
delphia: Smith, English & Co.) Dr. Broadus is a 
Professor in the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary at Greenville, South Carolina, and this treatise 
is the fruit of ten years’ experience in instruction on 


also for the reading of ministers generally. Exper- 
iencein preaching, and personal enthusiasm, may 
naturally prompt a man to recur from time to 
time to first principles and rules, while he can ap- 
preciate their force to better advantage than as a 
beginner. This volume is very clear, and shows 
much good sense. Abundant use is made of previous 
writers and illustrative examples, anda very broad 
fleldis covered, comprising all that is concerned in 
making preaching loyal to the word of Scripture, 
effective and interesting, having ever regard to the 
main object of saving souls. If is pleasant to wel- 
come to literature such a contribution from the 
South. Although the writer is a Baptist, it would 
hardly be discovered from the book except in the 
natural tendency to cite Baptist preachers in illus- 
trations; though without any narrowness or ten- 
dency to overlook greatness in other denominations. 


The Other Life. By William H. Holcombe,M. D., 
author of Our Children In Heaven. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.) The premises of all Dr. Hol- 
combe’s statements are founded ina fervid belief 
in the revelations of Emanuel Swedenborg; but 
their devout and elevated ‘spirit commend them to 
the sympathy and consideration of all followers of 
the Christian Truth. Amid the bewildering materi- 
alism of the positivists and the rationalists of the 
present day, it is impossible not,to be delighted with 
the spiritual beauty and harmony of doctrines so 
holy and so tender, and which, moreover, claim to 
contain the elements of philosophy, able to confound 
the objections of the skeptic and dissipate the doubts 
of the Christian. The work is dedicated “To the 
Ministers of the Gospel of Jesus Christ,’’ and is, at 
least, worthy of their perusal and consideration. It 
is beautifully printed on tinted paper, and appro- 
priately bound. 

The Still Hour ; or, Communion with God. By 
Austin Phelps, (Boston: Gould & Lincoln.) Thisis an 
exquisite edition of a familiar book. It enters sol- 
emnly but humbly into the dark corners of the heart 
and compels usto look truthfully at that dreadful 
thing a naked soul, stript of all self-delusions and 


complacent excuses. It magnifies the divine omnip- 


the subject. Itis intended both for a text-book and. 


otence of prayer, shows us that it is never out of; 
season; and encourages us to take the promises that; 
are already ours by divine engagement, in a manner 
which we once heard an old clergyman quaintly de- 
fine as ‘‘suing God on his own bond.” 


The Illustrated Library of Wonders (New York : 
Charles Scribner & Co.) has reached something Tike 
its twentieth volume, The last which we have re- 
ceived is entitled The Bottom of the Ocean and con- 
tains exactly what its nameimplies. It is a trans- 
lation from the French of L. Sorrel, by Elihu Rich. 
Its illustrations, sixty-eight in number, show, so far 
as is practicable, life beneath the waves as it appears 
to divers, with the various kind of apparatus for div- 
ing. All these are explained, as are also the appli- 
ances for exploring and raising wrecks, submarine, 
animal and vegetable life, in all its forms, the shape 
and general formation of the bottom of the ocean, 
and the remarkable phenomena which cause the sea 
to be at once dreaded and loved by mankind. 


Dream Music. By Frederic Rowland Marvin 
(New York: Carlton.) “‘A book’sa book, although 


there’s nothing in’t,’”’ and this negative kind ofmer- 


it is all that Dream Music possesses. Mr. Marvin has 

mistaken his vocation. He has neither “ the visien 

and faculty divine’ nor yet the accomplishment of 

verse, which are the credentials of the true poet. If 

this is his Dream Music he had better “ sleep no 

more.”’ 
JUVENILE, 


Sam Shirk. A Tale of the Woods of Maine. By 
George H. Devereux. (New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton.) Weconfess to a feeling of unmitigated dis- 
appointment in this book. Dim but delightful re- 
collections of a fascinating article in an old number 
of Harper,” treating of the hardy and adventurous 
life of the lumber-men of Maine, struck the key-note 
of our expectations. We hoped to have made an- 
other trip to those pathless woods scented with pine 
and larch, and to have taken itin the company of 
men accustomed to receive the shock, of such 
mighty thoughts and such herculean labor as those 
vast, snowy silences bring and demand. For the 
strength and endurance of t hese heroes we have the 
humdrum scenes of passécharacters of a Yankee 
village. A life which has been depicted already so 
frequently and so well that we are as familiar with 
it as we are with our own household. 

The William Henry Letters. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 
(Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co.) Every boy in the 
country owes Mrs. Diazan hurrah! Never has the 
honest, fearless, loving character of the genuine boy 
been so delightfully drawn. And some such cham- 
pionship of the cause of boys is really needed, for it 
has frequently struck us that of all classes in the 
community they have especial need to agitate for 
their ‘‘ Rights.’’ To every one, whose relationship 
gives them any authority over boys, this book is full 
of weighty lessons not obtruded in an officious or 
dictorial manner but just flavoring the whole like 

“ Lucent syrups tinct with cinnamon.” 


We can easily imagine how much more good, books 
of this kind would effect in Sunday School Libraries 
than do those histories of saintly boys with whom a 
really honest, natural lad ean have no sympathy 
whatever. 

Oakhurst (New York: De Witt C. Lent 
& Co., 1870) tells ‘‘what Larry and I’’—the per 
sonal pronoun indicating Master Leonard, who is his 
own historiographer—did up on the Hudson in the 
picturesque country-seat from which the book de- 
rives its name. The story is for boys and full of boy 
adventures, with much of mischief-making and 
youthful follies. The style is clear, open and thor- 
oughly fresh. Altogether, it isa wholesome volume 
for lads in jackets, 

Snail-Shell Harbor (Boston : Henry Hoyt,) claims 
to be mainly an authentic story of wonderful mis- 
sionary work in a certain benighted locality in the 
great North West lake region. Mr. J. H. Langille, 
the author, holds a facile pen and writes in astyle not 
above the comprehension of his young readers. His 
book is full of a great lesson, and its influence can- 
not fail to be healthy. The volume is well illustrat- 
ed, and is deserving of a good place in Sunday 
School Libraries. 

In the Clearings. By K. G. Wells. Faithful to 
the Light. By Ednah D. Cheney, (Boston: Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association.) Two prize stories pub- 
lished for the benefit of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Library, and a valuable addition to juvenile litera- 
tu There is, however, nothing denominational in 
their teaching, nothing to prevent their having a 
place in every school or family library, of which 
they are well worthy. 

The Percys. By Mrs. E. Prentiss, author of Step- 
ping Heavenward, &c., &. (New York: Anson D. 
T. Randolph & Co.) This story was originally pub- 
lished in the New York Observer. It is a pleasant 
picture of a happy Christian home, full of interest, 


‘without being sensational, and not placing the 


standard of duty beyond the possible reach of all, 

Hester's Happy Summer (Boston : D. Lothrop & 
Co.) Hesteris a poor little lame girl, who is taken 
by a kind lady to the sea-side where, as one of the 
family of her benefactor, she passes this, her *‘ happy 
summer.” Christian influences, simple pleasures, 
and their effects, are the chief features of this little 
story. 

Elms Homestead. By Mrs. M. C. Johnson. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) Astory for children 
with no pretensions to anything else; therefore, all 
the more likely to be attractive to those whom it 
professes to amuse and instruct. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Dp & Co., Boston.—Poems. . HART. 

Price $1.50. The Wiliam Henry Letters. ue - DIAS. 
us ons. nts. 
arent lhttle Glass . (Colored Illustrations.) 
Hood. (Colored Illustra- 

Price 25 cents. 


ons.) 

J. B. LipprmneotrT & Co., Philadelphia.—The Other Life. By wm. 

H. HoLcomBE, M.D. Margaree. By HAMPDEN 
Pott & AMERY, New York.—A Help the Ca 
of the Protestant c Ch 
a Member éf St. Peter’s Church. 
HENRY HOYT, Boston.— Shell Harbor. By J. H. LANGILIB. 
J. P. SKELLY & Co., Philade!phia.—The Bu . By Miss L. 


ATES. 
8. R. WELLS, New York.—Man and Woman. By HENRY ©. PED« 
DER. Price $1.00. 
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The manuscript of the chapter of My Wife and 
I, which should have appeared in this week’s pa- 
per, came to grief in the mysterious recesses of 
the New York Post-office, and was brought to 
light too late for present use. None of our read- 
ers, we hope, will overlook the first part of a sketch 
of the life of Savonarola, by the Rev. Dr. Stock- 
bridge, which we give in this number, to be con- 
tinued and completed within one or two weeks. 
From our German correspondent we present a 
somewhat full account of the recent “jubilee” of 
Prof. Tholuck, which we think will be read with 
interest. Our friend “ Dudley,” who has suspended 
his favors for a little while, cruises this week un- 
der a Letter of Marque, and pays his respects toa 
proposed substitute for the Bible, with a vigor 
sharpened apparently by his holiday recreations. 


RELIGION AND REASON. 


Cars ITY is sometimes represented as 

/ teaching doctrines beyond the comprehen- 
sion of human reason, or even repugnant toit. 
There are religious teachers who assert it as a 
part of the superiority of revealed religion, that it 
stands wholly above the challenge or criticism of 
the intellect. Such teaching is most characteristic 
of the Church of Rome, but is by no means. con- 
fined there. There are a great number of good 
Protestants who suppose themselves called on by 
their faith to accept statements which are in direet 
contradiction of ordinary mental laws. Itis their 
idea that revelation, as God’s immediate voice, 
may justly overbear and contradict their own 
mental constitutions. 

This idea we hold to be radically false. The 
buman mind is just as truly God’s work as his re- 
corded revelation. There is no inconsistency in. 
his different methods of teaching. True Christian- 
ity recognizes and honors every part of man’s 
nature, and pronounces them all mutually harmo- 
nious. It is false Christianity which says that the 
body’s natural appetites must be crushed, or that 
the mind’s workings are not to be trusted. The 
two ideas are alike,—the natural counterpart of 
the denial of the intellect’s validity in religious 
things, is asceticism. 

Christianity indeed professes to give to man 
through supernatural revelation, knowledge which 
he could not otherwise have attained. But that 
knowledge is of facts which are presented to the 
-mind like any other facts,—to be apprehended by 
the mind’s own laws. These laws are never con- 
tradicted. The doctrine of the Trinity, for ex- 
ample, discloses truth in regard to God which un- 
aided reason could not have discovered. But that 
truth isto be taken in accordance with the rea- 
son’s own constitution. We are not asked to be- 
lieve that God is in the same sense three and one— 
but that there isin the mysterious depths of a na- 
ture beyond our full understanding, something 
corresponding to a three-fold existence, and some- 
thing corresponding to a unity of existence. In 
this statement there is indeed something mysteri- 
ous; it isa partial revelation of things not yet 
fully disclosed to us. But there is in it nothing ab- 
aurd, nothing stultifying to reason or common 

sense. ‘If there were, we should be justified in 
challenging and rejecting it. 

Theology—the development and systematizing 
by man of religious truth,—wust expect to be con- 
etantly challenged and forced to defend itself by 
the human mind working from the basis of its own 
laws. And theology must, in each instance, either 
prove itself in accordance with the mind’s own 
best conclusions, or modify its statements so as to 
bring them into such conformity. The alternative 
is DO imaginary one. Theologians have been 
obliged, a hundred and a thousand times over, to 


re-cast their statements to meet the new advances 
of thought. 

Certain great faets lie at the foundation of the 
Christian religion. They are apprehended like 
any other facts in history or literature or conscious- 
ness. From these facts as a basis, men work out 
a multitude of special conclusions and applica- 
tions, and so there grows up a systematic Theology. 
The process is a natural, an inevitable, a beneficial 
one. It is just as natural, as inevitable, and as 
beneficial, that it should be repeated over and 
again ; that one mind or one generation should not 
be fully satisfied with the work of its predecessor, 
but should correct and emend it. And so we see 
a constant procession of different phases of Chris- 
tian doctrine ; but under each of these lie the great 
original facts, though under , varieties of special 
interpretation. 

Thus, for example, take the doctrine of the 
Atonement. It was once held,—a long while ago 
to be sure, yet by Christian theologians,—that 
the Atonement involved a compact between God 
and the Devil, whereby Christ was surrendered to 
the latter as a substitute for the victim Man, who 
had by the fall become Satan’s fair -prize ;—but 
Satan found himself worsted in his bargain, being 
unable to permanently hold the Son of God under 
his power! That theory was a theological birth 
of the Dark Ages. It was succeeded by others, 
more spiritual and refined. There grew up the 
idea that justice demanded a certain measure of 
punishment for sin, but the punishment might be 
directly transferred to One who took the culprit’s 
place. Then came the New England theologians, 


“san | objecting that punishment, in its proper sense, 


was untransferable ; that it was absurd to suppose 
that guilt or punishment could be passed from 
one man’s account to another like a debt of money. 


‘| Their construction of the Atonement was that it 


was an exhibition to the whole moral universe of 
honor paid to the moral law by Christ’s submission 
and voluntary suffering. And here again we have 
Dr. Bushwell and his sympathizers, affirming in 
substance that the object of Christ’s sufferings was 
not at all to affect the judicial relations of God 
and man, but in the most effectual way to reveal to 
man God’s love and willingness to forgive. Others 
there are who hold that the Atonement involved a 
mystery not yet revealed; that it affected man’s 
relation to God in some way which we do not and 
need not understand. 

Here are half a dozen different views, besides 
many unnamed modifications—worked out by 
thought, affording satisfaction severally to differ- 
ently developed minds. There is or has been value 
in each of them. And itis to be hoped that from 
this succession may at last be evolved some 
view which shall satisfy and nourish all minds 
alike. But, back of them all, stands out one 
great fact—the Cross of Christ. The simple his- 
tory of that suffertmg and death, for our sakes, 
remains unchanged through all the discussions. 
The spectacle of Calvary rises back of every 
doctrine of the Atonement, and gives it whatever 
power it has to reach men’s lives. And this great 
fact discloses itself to us through a history, which 
we accept on the best and most rational evidence, 
—its intrinsic air of truthfulness, its corroboration 
by other accepted histories, its ndence to 
the heart’s deepest needs and instincts. 

In like manner we might show how differently 
the Bible has been regarded at different times. 
Once its words were supposed to carry a mystical 
second meaning back of the apparent one. Again 
it has been taken as in the strictest sense true in 
every word, scientifically as well asMorally. Other 
excellent and eminent Christians have supposed it 
infallible only where moral truth was touched. 
There is reason and-profitin the study of this 
whole question of Inspiration. Meantime, here is 
the Bible—itself a wonderful fact. It is full of 
wisdom, and comfort—of the loftiest thought and 
the most assuring promises. It appeals to man’s 
own reason and conscience, to his noblest self. It 
asks no suspension of his judgment, no repression- 
of his best intellectual and moral instincts, but 
summons them all to the highest activity. 

In like manner we might take up other great 
topics of religious belief, and show in each case 
how so far from repressing the natural action of 
the intellect, they call upon its for its best work. 
Dogmatism is no fit ally for Christianity. 

Good men sometimes speak with fear of the 
operations of human reasons as an unsanctified 
and dangerous guide. But a good man’s reason 
should be just as much sanctified as-his faith. 
When he ponders over one article of his creed to 
test its soundness, he may be supposed to bring to 
the study habits of mind and fundamental con- 
ceptions that his own religion has engendered. 
He may be supposed to investigate a special ques- 
tion of belief in a spirit born of his Christian 
belief as a whole. Christianity claims reason as 
its basis; aims by its spiritual influence to purify 
and ennoble reason; and in its doctrinal state- 
ments holds itself plastic to the re-acting influence 
of such a Christianized reason. 


INDIRECT INFLUENCE. — Preachers sometimes 
seem to feel that the presentation of any subject 
is incomplete unless it ends with a direct and spe- 
cific “appeal to the unconverted.” The power of 
such appeals it is very natural for an earnest man 
to overrate. Such an one often supposes that the 
most direct road to his purpose is necessarily the 
most effectual. Wishing above all things that his 
hearers should accept the Gospel, he cannot refrain 


from saying over and again, in so many words, 


“ Will you accept it?” We suspect that in point 


of fact persons who have all their lives heard re- 


ligious teaching seldom yield to these direct at- 
tacks. They have been heard too often to be 
effective. Under them the mind falls naturally 
into its old familiar posture of indifference or pas- 
sive resistance. It is far more sensitive to truth 
so presented as not to challenge a direct response ; 
to thoughts which enter the mind quietly, to lie 
ripening and working there. For example; a 
minister preaches eloquently on the character of 
Christ, and draws a glowing and powerful picture 
of His loveliness. Let him stop atthe natural end 
of his subject, and the complete and single idea he 
has given may enter into his hearers’ hearts, and 
attract them all the more powerfully because un- 
consciously toward an acceptance of this Christ. 
But if, instead of this, he turns with “ My uncon- 
verted friends! Will you not,” etc.—to a five min- 
utes’ direct appeal; probably those he addresses, 
having heard a thousand similar exhortations, 
hear this too without much minding it ; and the 
effect of what had gone before is all blunted by 
the ineffectual conclusion. The preacher, more 
than almost any other man, needs to study the art 
of indirect influence. 


FIXING THE FENCE. 


last number of the Baptist Examiner of 
this city contains an able article by the Rev. 
Dr. Kendrick, of Rochester University, on the old 
question so long ago debated by Robert Hall and 
Andrew Fuller, “Is Baptism a Pre-requisite to 
Communion ?” The Doctor, being a representative 
of.the strict communion party of his denomination, 
takes the affirmative, of course, and, as his reputa- 
tion might have led us to anticipate, puts that side 
of the question in the strongest possible light. 
Indeed, we are well content (for we have no polem- 
ical purpose to induce any special scrutiny of his 
argument) to accept his case as proved. The ele- 
ments of the question, so far as it involves merely 
the practice of the early churches, are very simple. 
In the Apostolic age,.as now, the Lord’s Supper 
was an ordinance for professed believers; and the 
symbolic medium of that profession was baptism. 
Hence baptism was a pre-requisite to the com- 
munion, because a Christian profession was; and 
because such a profession could not be made (at 
least we have no record that it ever was made) ex- 
cept in connection with the baptismal rite. But 
now, in the lapse of time, it has come to pass (we 
do not pause to discuss the causes, or pronounce 
upon the righteousness, of the change) that thou- 
sands of confessedly Christian men have made this 
profession openly, palpably—some by one form of 
baptism, some by another, and many, as conscien- 
tiously, without any baptism at all. Have these 
new circumstances no effect to nfodify the ques- 
tion? Who shall presume to judge these men ? to 
shut them out from the most ample recognition of 
their discipleship? This dilemma impels ns to in- 
quire which part of that two-fold act tha invari- 
ably preceded the communion in the pfimitive 
church was the real pre-requisite ; the great moral 
attitude taken in the acknowledgment of Christ 
before men, or the rite which was the ordained 
expression of it. In short, we have to ask whether 
—in view of the possibility of ourselves being in 
error on the main question, and of the great injury 
done to our own souls and to the interests of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom by all these external signs of 
disunion—whether we dare presume, and whether 
we can afford to deny, to those whom we recognize 
as the disciples of Christ any privilege or any out- 
ward expression of the love that belongs to that 
relationship.» Can any man doubt, who has read 
attentively the Saviour’s treatment of the caviling 
Jews on the Sabbath question, and marked how 
invariably he subordinated the most sacred posi- 
tive institutions to the spiritual not only, but even 
to the physical, exigencies of man, how He would 
decide this question, if it could be submitted to 
Him to-day ? 

But we did not intend to be betrayed into aie- 
cussion; only to chronicle the appearance of Dr. 
Kendrick’s appeal to the churches of his order as a 


‘sign of the times. It is no ordinary emergency 


which has drawn so eminent a scholar from his 
academic seclusion, to champion a cause endan- 

gered. The truth is, our Baptist brethren, like so 
many other religionists, are in this respect, a great 
deal better than their creed. The intelligent 
classes among them (for it is only upon the igno- 
rant that a narrow doctrine is ever allowed to 
have its perfect work) are generous and loving ; 

during the intervals of controversy when they 
are unconscious of the pressure of odious logical 
necessities, their hearts go out freely and warmly 
to all branches of the Christian family, and no 
people in the world are more thoroughly un-secta- 
rian than they. Then is the Augustan age of 
peaceful growth with them. The Kingdom of 
Christ has then a chance to take deeper root. 
Love reigns. The Word runs, and is glorified. 

The dividing dogma—the letter that killeth—is 
left far behind and almost forgotten ; when sud- 
denly the watchmen discover that the “interests 
of the denomination” are in danger, that the 
Great Distinction—the grand raison d’etre of the 
sect—has been lost out of sight ; and the lumbering 
old concern is dragged reluctantly and laborious- 
ly up, and tacked to the tail of further progress. 
And the watchmen are right. They to whom the 
interests of the eemer’s Kingdom are identi- 


cal with those of the Baptist denomination ought 
to be careful to keep the controversy before the 
people. The quiet of intercommunion and co- 


4 bathing of freshmen, and the like. 


operation among Christians of differant names is 
fatal te non-essential distinctions. For while the 
selfishness and pride of sectarianism sleeps, the 
tide of fraternal fellowship rises and floats us all 
unconsciously above our fences. Among the in- 
gredients that go tomake up the Christian spirit, 
an ounce of love is worth a pound of logic. Ham- 
mer out your demonstrations, ecclesiastic and 
ritualistic as elaborately as you may, there is 
something, after all, in the heart of the true dis- 
ciple in his higher moods, by which he knows that 
barriers like these were never intended by the 
Master to divide—were it but to the eye of the 
world—the various branches of his family. 


A NEW PROFESSORSHIP. 


WANTED.—A Professor of Innocent A A Lady; 
one who can find agreeable employment for six young giris 
when out of school. 


em unique and significant advertisement ap- 
pears in one of our exchanges. The advertiser 
keeps a boarding school, and she calls it a boarding 
school, not a Seminary for Females, nor a Young 
Ladies Jnstitute, nor even a Female College; sim- 
ply a Béarding School ; which fact we make special 
note of as evidence that the announcment is bona 
Jide, not an advertising trick of a quack. It is te 
be hoped that the call has been suitably respond- . 
ed to, and that the time is not distant when the 
same want will be recognized and met in every 
boarding school. Provisionally, that is to say un- 
til a crop of young men trained to innocent amuse- 
ments can be reared, it might be well tohave a 
corresponding professorship inall our high insti- 
tutions of learning. It might help to suppress 
some of the wn-innocent amusements prevalent 
in such places.—gunpowder explosions, untimely 
But this is 
merely a suggestion thrown out, not insisted on. 
With regard tothe boarding schools, however, it 
is insisted on. At the top of the list of instructors 
in every such institution we ought to read Mr. (or 
Mrs.) JoLtuipoy, Professor of Innocent Amusements, 
Mr. Jolliboy’s duty being to provide “ agreeable 
employment ” for the pupils during out of school 
hours. We have hopes that the time is coming 
when children’s employment in school shall be 
agreeable also; but our hopes are not so strong as 
they might be. It will be a long time before 
teachers asa class understand that the value of 
instruction is not to be measured by its disagree- 
'ableness ; and that children are always delighted 
with suitable knowledge rightly presented. When 
they hate instruction it is in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hun the instructor’s fault. 

“Nonsenge!” we hear innumerable voices ex- 
claim. “Jt is more than we can do to keep the 
young knowledge-hating heirs of depravity at work 
as itis, without teaching them to play. Innocent 
amusements indeed! Away with such trifling. 
Education is a serious business and should be 
seriously attended to.” 

True, perhaps : but “seriously ” does not of ne- 
cessity mean sadly or unpleasantly. Joy is one of 
the main factors of mental development. The in- 
tellectual rank of any creature may be measured 
by the playfulness of its infancy. Who would 
buy a puppy with not a streak of fun in him, or a 
colt with no more friskiness than a worn out cart 
horse? Your sober colt or puppy is either sick or 
stupid ; and so, as arule, is your habitually sober 
child. Gotoour Asylums for the weak-minded 
if you want to see patterns of sobriety; next to 
them the homes of intemperate and vicious 
parents. The fun-loving propensity of such little 
miserables, if they ever had any, has been crushed 
into untimely soberness by disease or ill-treat- 
ment, and they are not bright. 

A certain old teacher used to remark that he 
would rather have “ten devils in a class than 
one fool.” Hecould make something of the imps 
of mischief, not by suppressing their jollity, but by 
turning it into right channels. The“ fool” is not 
troublesome, but hopeless; he lacks energy of 
no A friend of ours, an experienced teacher, 

“ The hardest working, most brilliant and 
ei student I ever had the pleasure of teach- 
ing, was a young man whom the president of the 
college called a monkey, too full of frolic to accom- 
plish anything useful. He was too frolicsome to 
do anything soberly, more especially if gravity 
was insisted on asaduty. But when his over- 
flowing humor was allowed to brighten his work, 
he was the most persistent student in the institu- 
tion; he made fun of labor that sober-sided plod- 
ders broke their hearts and deranged their stom- 
achs over.” 

‘Everybody has seen in society untitled, may be 
unconscious, professors of amusement. Let such 
& person be present to organize and lead the di- 
version of the company, and all are kept agreeably 
employed, Joy is unconfined, and the time passes 
with unceasing pleasantness. Let the leafler be 
absent, and a dead weight settles upon all, the play 
is spasmodic, laborious, and the company struggles 
through the evening dispirited and dull, desiring 
enjoyment but finding none. What such a leader 
of fun is to the social circle, the Professor of In- 
nocent Amusements ought to be to the school. 
He should make the play-ground worthy of its 
name, and the sitting room, commonly so dreary, 
somewhat like those happy home-circles—thank 
God so numerous in the land !—where young and 
old spend the long winter evenings over books and 
games, puzzles and plays, brightening their wits 
and expanding their hearts by multiform innocent 
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jdiversians. While the duties and labors of such a 
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Reofessorin training the young to live happily and 
to make others happy. would be quite as valuable 
as those of the Professors of Latin and Mathema- 
tics, they would algo be valuable in preparing the 
pupils for a more successful pursuit of severer , 
studies. Joy is recreative, a better antidote for 
weariness than the cocoa leaf of the Peruvian 
miner. And another great advantage would be 
gained. When provision is made for the innocent 
amusement of children, the satisfying of their 
natural and proper appetite for hilarity, no occasion 
is left for malicious sport. It is the unnatural an- 
tagonism between teachers and taught, arising 
largely from the attempted suppression of all 
playfulness, that gives a malicious turn to 80 much 
of school-boy fun ‘The need of a liberal provision 
for amusement is quite as great with girls as with 
boys. Many thanks then for the wise example set 
by our advertiser. May her six young girls be 
richly blessed with their new professor, and all 
other boys and girls at school favored in like 
manner ! 

Here is a splendid opening for some genial bene- 
factor of infancy: to establish training school for 
governesses and “ Professors of Innocent Amuse- 
ment.” The English are founding schools for the 
training of nurses for the sick. Their field is nar- 
row compared with that of the institutions we pro- 
pose. People are beginning to appreciate the 
educational impdrtance of the ante-school period ; 
and the time is coming when infants will not be 
turned over to ignorant servants, but to properly 
educated disciples of Frébel. These must be 
trained for their work. The example has been set 
by the noble Baroness Marenhaltz-Bulow in 
Berlin, whose kindergarten normal school is pre- 
paring many young women for the proper care 
and culture of infancy. In this country two of 
her disciples, Mrs. Kriege and daughter, are trying 
to do a similar work in Boston, having failed to 
find sufficient encouragement here. It is said that 
they have since been invited to return to take 
charge of a department in our city normal school. 
We hope the report is true, and that they will 
come to hasten the filling of the New Professorship 
with well trained and warm-hearted. purveyors of 
“agreeable employment” for children in school, 
and out. 


More LIFE IN THE ResponsEs.—A writer in the 
Maryland Church Record pleads for a greater de- 
gree of earnestness in the responses of the 
Episcopal service ; and suggests as a means of 
enhancing the effectiveness of this department of 
public worship, that the young men of acongrega- 
tion should meet together for practice. At a 
superficial view, this would seem at variance with 
the true idea of devotion, which implies something 
of spontaneity, not to say inspiration, in the 
worshiper. Butthe forms of devotion are inde- 
pendent of the spirit that animates them—and all 
we can say is that they should be so ordered as to 
- be most favorable to the reception of the divine 
influence into the heart, and to the expression of 
its devotional results in praise and prayer. Hence 
—not to elaborate the thought—it is perfectly 
legitimate to speak, both subjectively and object- 
ively, of the effectiveness of “divine service,” 
and to cultivate in it that beauty and order, with- 
oat which we get all the formality of form, while 
we sacrifice the freedom of spontaneousness. 
Hence we heartily accord with this writer, when 
he says: “ Whatever adds to the effective power 
of public worship, whether the reading of the 
service and lessons, the offering of the litany and 
prayers, the instruction and exhortation of the 
sermon, the leading of the music in the choir, the 
coéperation of the people in that music, their 
hearty responses in so much of the service as falls 
to their performance, all this, we say, is a real 
Christian work and means of usefulness.” 

We love the beautifml liturgy of the Episcopal 
Church ; but, like the female character, which, by 
reason of its very perfection of delicacy, becomes 
all the more repulsive if perverted, this liturgy, 
when performed in a confused or lifeless manner, 
becomes a burden, in suggesting its own sublime 
ideal. We have often wondered that our Episcopal 
friends, who have entrusted so much to the ritual 
of worship—of which other churches have been, 
perhaps too much, afraid, do not take greater pains 
to perfect that ritual, by, for instance, teaching 
their clergymen to read well, training their con- 
gregations to respond heartily and in concert, and 
making more provision for the grand and inspiring 
effect of singing by the masses. ? 


AN War-HorsE.—Among those who took 
part in the love-feast of the recent Dlinois Con- 
ference was the venerable Peter Cartwright, who 
stated that this was the sixty-sixth conference 
he had attended. “ Father Cartwright” was 
one of those sturdy and fearless pioneers of the 
olden time, who preached the gospel on the front- 
iers—and was not afraid to make the back-woods 
re-echo with the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness. Some idea of the veteran may be gath- 
ered from his remarks at the Conference. 

He said, in reviewing his ministry, that “ he had 
never had butone appointment that he complained 
of. Bishop Asbhury had sent him to a place, where 
the people couldn’t stand shouting.” “ At a vil- 
lage occupied by Yankees, an old*deacon had 
begged him to preach lower. On the lower part 
of the circuit he had a long distance to travel 
| through a wilderness country, where he could 
sing, and holler, and preach without making any 


heads ache. While on this lonely way, singing 


and shouting, he came suddenly upon the deacon. 
He pulled him off his horse, made him get down, 
and groan and pray for mercy. * * e Con- 
gregational preacher tried to stop him. He told 
him God would kill him if he didn’t mind.” Per- 
haps the doughty evangelist was of the same mind 
as another of that ilk, who, like Cooper’s Leather- 
stocking, had a mania to be “rid of the clearins.” 
He wanted, he said, to “ get somewhere where he 
could preach the marrow and fat of the gospel, 
hell-fire and damnation.” 

It was Father Cartwright, we remember, who, 
on visiting Baltimore, to attend a Conference, 
many years ago, in the good old slavery days, was 
invited to occupy one of the pulpits of the city, 
with many a friendly injunction (according to the 


fashion of the time) not to say anything on the| 


exciting questions, just beginning to be mooted. 
The honest gospeler promised to try his best ; but 
a glance at the damesels of various shades of color, 
who occupied the gallery, tricked out in the finery, 
which could not have come to them legitimately, 
revealed a state of things which entered into his 
very soul. He succeeded in restraining himself 
until the middle of his sermon, but then he broke 
down under the pressure of his righteous indig- 
nation. Suddenly abandoning the topic of his 
discourse, he burst upon the thunder-stricken 
audience with a tremendous denunciation of that 
peculiar sin, the tokens and the fruits of which he 
did not hesitate to point out in the galleries, and 
which he defined in language altogether too ex- 
plicit for these columns. And it might have been 
Father Cartwright (though we are not sure that it 
was) who volunteered to ride circuit over a road 
that ran through a defile in some of the Western 
mountains, where stood the forge of an infidel 
blacksmith, who had promulgated far and near 
the promise of a “ licking” to any Methodist min- 
ister who should dare to pass that way. The end 
was that the smith himself received a sound 
thrashing, which was intermitted only on his prom- 
ise to attend the next prayer-meeting and be- 
come converted,—and this he fulfilled to the very 
letter. The rumor of this achievement of militant 
missions went widely abroad, and the hero of the 
story being asked about 1ts truth, is said to have 
replied, “ Well, I believe I did maul the grace of 
God into him!” A notion of the nature of con- 
version, which is certainly not open to the charge 
of being too Calvinistic. 


Woman’s LEGAL POSITION IN. MASSACHUSETTS. 
—Gov. Claflin, in his message to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, touches lightly on woman’s suff- 
rage, but says: 

** Whatever conclusions we may reach on the question of 
woman's abstract right to vote, there can be no question 
that great injustice is done to woman by many existing 
laws, and it is our duty to relieve our statute books of these 
relics of barbaric ages. I allude particularly to those laws 
affecting the rights of property. For instance; A husband in- 
herits all of his wife’s separate personal estate, while she un- 
der like circumstances will inherit only one-third of his; the 
husband can dispose of all his personal estate by will, but she 
can devise no more than one-half of her separate estate 
without his consent; a husband’s separate deed can convey 
his real estate, subject only to dower and homestead, with- 
out her consent, but her deed conveying her own separate 
estate without his consent is absolutely void.. The wife can- 
not convey her shares in a corporation, néjther can she 
lease her personal real estate for more than one year, with- 
out her husband’s consent. No such restriction attaches to 
the husband’s stock in corporations, or leases of real estate, 
and while a wife within a specified time may waive the pro- 
visions of her husband’s will, if it unjustly deprives her of 
her proper share of his property, yet if she is insane during 
that period of time, no such waiver can be made. *** * 
There are laws, also, affecting the rights of woman in regard 
to children, which bear severely upon her in the tenderest 
relations. The courts have often shielded her of late years 
in these matters, realizing doubtless that precedent and the 
usual strict interpretation of laws often bring great injus- 
tice to many worthy and suffering mothers, and lasting in- 
jury to children. All such injustice and hardship should be 
eliminated from our laws.”’ 

Perhaps the most effective way to advance the 
woman’s suffrage cause is for legislatures to dis- 
regard such appeals as this. So conclusive a de- 
monstration of man’s injustice, would be an irre- 
fragable argument for reducing his power. But 
we have not the slightest desire to see one bene- 
ficent measure hastened through the hindrance of 
others even more patently just and desirable. On 
the contrary we hold it 4 paramount duty alike of 
friends and opponents of the broader innovation 
to unite heartily for the removal of such undeni- 
able wrongs as Gov. Claflin points out. That they 
have existed so long in Massachusetts is no honor 
to the State which is wont to boast itself fore- 


most in civilization. 


ITALIAN UnitTy.—We trust that the meeting at 
the Academy of Music on Thursday evening to 
celebrate the completion of Italian unity, may 
utter a voice that will waken echoes throughout 
the whole land. It is high time that the American 
people should manifest in the strongest way their 
sentiments upon this matter. Itis a strange-and 
lamentable fact that American Catholics should be 
so generally ready to uphold the temporal sov- 
ereignty of the Pope. That sovereignty has 
acted most banefully upon Christianity and 
Catholicism as well as the entire interests of the 
Roman people. It had become an anomaly and an 
absurdity, an ineubus upon the Church which 
American Catholics at least should rejoice to ge 
removed. Since they for the most part take a 
different view, and are loud in proclaiming their 
sentiments, it is incumbent on the whole boty 
of Americans to show the world very clearly uw 
they regard the affair. 


TRIBUTE TO AN AMERICAN ConsuL.— Thi: 
respondent of the Congregationalist, writix g 


Pleased with an interview with the American 
Consul, Dr.—., and with what we learned of his 
kindness in affording protection to foreigners. 
Many women and children were sheltered in his 
own honse, even after the small-pox in its most 
virulent form broke out among them. He alone 
of all the diplomatic officials remained during the 
siege, and the American flag, floating over his 
consulate, was constantly the signal of safety and 
relief, so far as it wasin his power to render them. 
It was gratifying, after we reached London, to find 
in the ZJimes a communication from English resi- 
dents in Strasbourg, reciting his acts of humanity, 
and, in the name of all the foreigners there, tender- 
ing him their thanks.” | 
There is no qualification to the pleasure we ex- 
perience in reading such a paragraph, except in 
the fact that the name of the official alluded to is 
not given in full. We cannot understand the 
delicacy which conceals it under a dash. 


—In response to our paragraph A chance for a 
Christmas gift, we acknowledge the following: 
from “ a German subscriber,” $10; John Berst, $2; 
J. T. Ganse, $10; J. Borts, $1; J. Ange, $1 ; Pough- 
keepsie, $8 ; Trenton, $5; S. M. W., $10. 


THOLUCK’S JUBILEE AT HALLE ON 
DEC, 2d. 


HE life of Prof. Augustus Tholuck, in its 

general features and results, is well known to the 
American public, and to the world. A year older 
than the century, he received his diplomaas doctor of 
theology at the age when the native American casts 
his first ballot, and celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
in his Jubilee, on the 2d of December, 1870. He re- 
mained several years in Berlin as extraordinary 
Professor of the oriental languages, preached a year 
in the Prussian chapel at Rome, and in 1827 re- 
ceived a call from the University of Halle. Through 
the example of Baron Cotturitz and the influence of 
Neander, Tholuck had been led from a state of 
pantheistic indifference to one of intense Christian 
activity. His life in Berlin was pleasantly passing 
in a circle of friends whose sympathy bound him by 
strong ties to the Prussian capital. But in Halle 
there was need ofsome bold Christian worker. The 
pietistic University of Francke and Thomasius had 
gradually become rationalistic, and no voice was 
lifted up to oppose the current. Tholuck felt this 
deeply, and the call was accepted. Then war was 
declared. Hostilities at once commenced. He had 
to encounter, not only the insults of the students, 
but the slights- and sneers of the professors. The 
cutting criticism of Gesenius and the open opposition 
of Wegscheider, whose brilliancy and audacity held 
the students in admiring subservience, met him at 
every turn, while his students often drowned the 
tones of his voice by tumults worthy even of a 
demoniac mob. At the death of Prof. Knapp, a 
godly man, who had been worried and worn out by 
the strength of the enemy, he stepped into the 
vacant chair, and renewed the battle with all the fire 
of youth. 

In those first years of struggles, he found with 
our honored Dr. Hodge, that sympathy which no 
one of his own countrymen could afford him. His 
house had several times to be guarded by students 
against those who sought his life, and the delay of a 
few minutes allowed.a bomb which had been pre- 
pared for him, to explode without doing its deadly 
work. But the tide began to turn, and the pro- 
phetic fears of his opponents were soon justified 
by his success. 

Those who have delighted in the flowers of wit, 
pathos and brilliancy which are woven into all his 
writings, will be surprised to learn what few even 
of his personal acquaintances fully knew that his 
life has been one of painful, wearing illness. And 
‘this back glance upon years spent in combating 
intense physical as well as mental sufferings, has 
given to some of the utterances of the occasion a 
tone of melancholy which the suffering itself was 
not able to call forth. 

On Thursday, the 1st of December, the city of 
Halle was filled with his old pupils, who came to sit 
once more at the feet of their beloved teacher. In 
the evening, the large hall of the Kronprinz was 
thronged with those whom Prof. Tholuck, in ad- 
dressing, called his friends, and,in many cases, his 
children in Christ. He gave a backward look at his 
own life and a forward one into the life-work to be 
done by his followers. The two grand principles of 
his career had been—‘“ a passion for Christ and for 


completely into his hands,—and ‘“‘the love which 
seeks and follows even as Christ came-to seek and to 
save that which was lost.’’ This had made him, as 
he was rightly called, a student, instead of a book- 
professor. And this had also given rise to the say- 
ing, that he preferred the company of licenciates to 
that of pastors, and of students to that of licenciates. 
It had been his delight to watch the seeds sending 
forth their shoots, and the buds expanding into 
flowers. He rejoiced that, looking back over his 
life, he could feel that through these two watch- 
words, he had been able to accomplish something in 
the great work. Yet atthe same time the monitor 
within told him of many oinissions, many failures; 
and for these he asked their forgiveness even as 
they would in future years, ask the forgiveness of 
those for whom they had labored. They were enter- 
ing ona different struggle from that in which he 
had taken part against a now passing-away gener- 
ation; and the might of the on-coming generation 
might well lead some to despair. But he would 
wart them against unduly despising, or hastily 
}condemning it. A measure of truth is to be found 
in the spirit of almost every age. And in these, the 
last things which many of them would ever hear 
fruip his lips, he would exhort them to hold fast to 


| the two watchwords which had ruled his own life” 


A more touching scene than that which followed 


him alone,” which impelled him to yield himself | ® 


from Strasbourg, says: “ We were particularly cannot well be imagined. He descended from 


the platform, once more, as in times past, to talk 
familiarly with his children in Christ. Gray-headed 
men with tears in their eyes, pressed around the 
beloved form, and speaking their names in his ear, 
recalled forgotten incidents of the past which some- 
times brought smiles of merriment with the tears, 
or told how they owed what of good they had « ne 
to his hand which had guided them. Young, beard- 
less candidates, with fresh, smiling faces, also came 
up, and telling him of their difficulties, received a 
helping, strengthening word Here, too, in this 
assembly, met many old friends,—the first time for 
twenty or thirty years,—their warm German em- 
braces and kisses uttering more than words could 
express. And then pastors of thirty years sat down 
by the young candidates, and narrated to them the 
experiences of a life-time. 

At half-past nine the next morning the large 
drawing-room under the library, known by many 
Americans as the Gartensaal, was thrown open. 
Beautifully decorated with evergreens and flowers, 
and overlooked by the laurel-wreathed busts of the 
King and the Crown Prince, it awaited the various 
deputations. The Senate and Faculty of the Uni- 
versity, in their ‘robes of state, soon entered, Prof. 
Tholuck, a moment after, coming forward to re- 
ceive them. Then, according to an order of King 
William, dated Versailles, Nov. 12th, Kigel, the 
court-preacher of Berlin, in the name of the 
Minister Muhler, presented to him the Star of the 
Red Eagle, with an oakleaf (mit Eichenlaub). After- 
ward followed numerous deputations, ig most cases 
accompanied by memorials. 


The speeches of the various deputations were 
short, pithy, and full of feeling, and showed the 
unanimity with which all ranks and classes sent;in 
their warm and grateful congratulations. The stiff 
formality that often rules on such occasions was en- 
tirely broken over, Pastor Ahlfed crying out, “I 
won’t speak a single word until you sit down.”’ 
They were there, not simply as dignified committees 
and delegates, but as friends and children. The gen- 
eral addresses were no sooner ended than almost 
every one added something in tones of suppressed 
feeling, of which the purport always was, “I have 
not expressed, and never can express, how much I 
owe to your loving care, but my prayers for you 
are mingled with the prayers of all others.” Thus 
spoke General Superintendent Hoffman, of Berlin, 
who, after declaring that the name Tholuck would 
show to the world that the nineteenth century has 
also had her “church fathers,” added with warmth, 
‘“*‘ Having thus fulfilled my official charge, I cannot 
close without thanking you once more, personally, 
for those words spoken to me more than forty years 
ago, which turned me from my bent toward India 
and Persia to my present work.” 

The replies on the part of Tholuck were few, but 
of the deepest interest, as giving further glimpse 
into his history. In answer to his colleagues, he re- 
ferred to the time when he came to the University, 
which showed so many brilliantiy-renowned names 
—a young Inan sent expressly to give battle to the 
foe. At the parting-dinner, at Berlin, he had been 
dismissed with the words: “Go, and give the Pereat 
to Rationalism!’’ Even before he had been inducted 
into office, a petition was sent from all the theolog- 
ical profesfors of Halle, urgently pleading for the 
dissmissal of a young man who had come to disturb 
the peace which reigned in this old Faculty. ‘‘ Yes; 
it was indeed hard at first, in this university to win 
sympathy and friendship. Battles had to be fought, 
and wounds inflicted. And if the battles had only 
all been fairly conducted! But this was not the 
case. For from the very Faculty had proceeded an 
anonymous document expressly devoted to the most 
dishonorable mode of warfare. ‘Still he must recall 
with gratitude the support of those who, after a 
time, were brought around him, and especially that 
of his beloved friend and companion in the contest, 
Ullman. 

He closed, with much emotion, as follows: ‘‘To 
Ullman succeeded those of whom I can with joy de- 
clare that we are not only colleagues, but that we 
stand together as friends. In this peace I hope to 
conclude the span of life yet allotted tome. To my 
nearest colleagues do I give my most heartfelt and 
fervent thanks, and to all the others who have been 
with me so indulgently; and I beg of them the 
same indulgence for the future.”’ 

* * * * 


Professor Kihler, of Halle, made the closing ad- 
dress: ‘*I come to you with an uncounted mul- 
titude of greetings from an invisible assembly in 
which you have had your home, your field of labor, 
in greetings in which no part of Germany would 
have failed toshare. Nor must greetings be for- 
otten from the ruins of Strasbourg and of Alsace. 


And not only from Germany, but from Petersburg, 
from Florence, from the Alps, from the emperor- 
city, Vienna, and from the old Greek capital, Athens, 
are greetings passed through me to you. They are 
greetings from the whole evangelical Christendom, 
which in this matter mo differences of confession can 
divide. Nor are they simply the greetings of those 
who have sat at your feet. From all ranks and 
classes they are flowing toward you. Widows who 
have sat upon prineely thrones come forth from 
thier secluded chamber to greet you. These multi- 
tudinous greetings we bring to you; all thanking 
you that you have reminded us of the noble captive 
imprisoned within us, and whom you have not be- 
come weary in helping us to make free. We thank 
you further that your love has so glowed toward us 
and has has made its voice to be so heard in our in- 
nermost being as to become the leading melody of 
our heart. 
“You wish to continue your work during lire. 
We desire to help you in this. Therefore from all 
lands come humble gifts which we confidingly lay 
in your hand, that when we are separated, they may 
be distributed as gifts of love according to your wis- 
dom. I have pleasure in conveying to you a collec- 
tion not yet completed; to which additions from 
England and America are on their way, but which 
now stands at four thousand five hundred thalers,” 
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To this last announcement, the surprised recipient 


could only shake his head incredulously. 

It would have struck all Americans as re 

that at the grand dinner, at two o’cloch 
Kronprinz, there was no relief from the in 
black and white of the male toilet. But it 

surprise to the Germans, for in accordance W 

favorite doctrine that woman’s sphere is in the 
kitchen, her face is almost never scen at a public 
dinner. 

Professor Schottman gave a toast to the ‘‘jubilar.”’ 
Of him might it be said with the fullest truth, “Ex- 
tra Universitatem, nulla vita.’’ He was the true 
university and student professor. Then the General 
Superintendent Hoffman, expressed his pleasure 

- that, although a Suabian, to-day, on account of the 
acession of Wtirtemburg, he might speak as a Ger- 
man. And he was the more entitled to speak from 
the debt that Halle owed to Suabia in the delicate 
thread that had there been interwoven into the life 
of the student-professor. Years and years ago,in a 
small village church in that province, he stood 
near a young maiden belonging to the family of the 
Gernmingers. He dwelt upon his indebtedness to 
this family for many deeds of kindness at a time 
when no one, least of all the Professor himself, im- 
agined that this maiden would one day be the Frau 
Rithin. 

‘“‘A few years later, in a church in Stuttgart, he 
found himself aguin near her, and this time pro- 
fessor Tholuck, as bridegroom, stood by her side. 
The preservation of his life for so long a time had 
been regarded as a miracle; but to understand 
some of its causes we should have to look to the gen- 
tle hand which had led him so carefully during all 
these years. Was he thestudent-father: so was she 
as really the student mother, and long may the 
Frau Riithin live!’’ 

Professor Tholuck briefly replied, that the well 
days of his lifecould be counted; they had certainly 
been very few. In his nineteenth year, an internal 
disease had seized him. Three celebrated physicians 
of Berlin pronounced the case hopeless, while others 
mourned over the approaching death of the young 
oriental scholar. Butin spite of all, his life had gone 
on, yes, even in pleasure. Of the loving wifely care 
which had watched over him he must speak as the 
principal causa naturalis of the ‘“‘miracle.’’ Thesu- 
pernatural ones his hearers could add. The time of 
strife which had once existed was now past, the 
time of peace had come. Some one had remarked 
that it was a blessed thiug to have borne one’s bur- 
densin youth. That he had done. 

A young American, who had been for some time 
a pupil of the beloved student-professor, alluding 
to the fact that the name of Tholuck was so deeply 
engraven on the heart of Christian America, pro- 
posed atoast tothe Jubilee: ‘‘ As he lives in his 
words, his deeds and his scholars in America.’’ In 
response, the health of the Tholuckians in America 
was drunk. 

Then followed toast upon toast. The absent ones 
were not forgotten, and with a health to the wound- 
ed, a plate was called for, the results being over sev- 
enty-five thalers. 

The close of the affair was in the students’ torch- 
light procession in the evening. The number of 
torch-bearers was lessened by the large number of 
students on the field of battle, but between two and 
three hundred in the order of their wh He city 


and each waving a flag, marched through the city 
to patriotic music, pausing in the narrow Miitle 
Strasse. 

All was silent as the reverend voice was heard 
once more addressing his pupils. He urged them to 
double industry, for as so few of them were here, 
they must work for those on the field. The contrast 


between now and twenty-five years ago was very | 


marked. At thattime when they had shouted ‘“*Viwat 
Tholuck,”’ other voices burst in with a ‘“ Pereat,’’ 
and there was a great tumult. Pastor Ahlfeld, 
who was standing in the widow had then struck up 
the grand choral, “ Ein feste Burg is unser Gott,” 
which soon overpowered all other sounds. 

At the end of his words, after a vivat for father 
Tholuck from the students, the whole body struck 
up the same old song making the welkin ring. Then, 
while the beloved one is quietly closing the event- 
ful day, the procession moves on toward the large 
market place, where an immense circie is formed. 
As Gaudeamus rings out, each student hurls his 
torch into the centre. They fly like flaming me- 
teors through the air, and by the light of the blazing 
pile the students disperse. E. A. L., Jr. 

HALLE, Dec. 3, 1870. 


The Household. 


WILL THEY BOARD, OR KEEP 


. HOUSE? 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


E think it is considered allowable to criticise 
and gossip about household matters generally 
so that we don’t intrench on any body in particular. 
But to avoid meddling was a doctrine so thoroughly 
inculcated in our youth, that in our talk with young 
housekeepers we find ourselves shrinking from 
touching upon many little mistakes that need recti- 
fying, or topics that will bear discussion, forgetting 
that we are really not prying into private family 
matters. But thanks to many letters of inquiry 
from unknown friends, which give us license and 
courage to find fault or pick flaws in any mode or 
idea at variance with what we think a better way. 
When young people murry, the first question asked 
is, “‘ Will they board, or keep house?” and the rea- 
sons for or against keeping house show a very great 
variety of opinions. Wehear this question so often, 
and see, with pain, how poorly prepared, through 
the reprehensible indulgence of their mothers, many 
_ of the young ladies of the present day are for the 
performance or superintendence of home cares and 
duties, that, having waited for some explicit inqui- 
ries on the subject, we now propose to embody, in an 
imaginary letter, some of the anxieties and distress 
which this same indulgence sto for the ten- 


| derly-reared daughters. We will suppose that on 


of these young ladies writes us asfollows: _ 
‘“‘IT know that you_generally advise young people 
to go to housekeeping instead of boarding. That 
may be the best way for most, and of late I am in- 
clined to think it is; but 1 am peculiarly situated. 
I wonder if you can understand how very hard it 
must be—how almost impossible—for a young lady, 
who has lived twenty years without any care—who 
has always seen an abundance of everything, never 
knowing or thinking that economy was or could be 
necessary, to undertake the care of a house, under 
circumstances which will make it desirable that the 
work, if not done by her own hands, should be 
wholly under her constant supervision. What sort 
of a housekeeper would you expect her to make? I 
have just learned that my parents are not able, now, 
to start me in life as elegantly as I have always been 
brought up to expect. In a few weeks I shall be 
united to one, not rich, but I think wel] worthy of 
any sacrifice or hardship. He earnestly desires me 
to consent tagbegin housekeeping as sdon as we are 
married. I don’t want to, because I am sure board- 
ing will be wiser and safer than my unskillful house- 
keeping. But my friend says if I will consent, he 
must be patient with my shortcomings and mis- 
takes, and will work enough harder to make up for 
all I waste while learning. Poor fellow! he little 
dreams what an ignoramus he is about to risk his 
comfort, and perhaps happiness, with. Why, I know 
absolutely nothing—at least, of what I am just be- 
ginning to feel is of the greatest importance, if we 
would secure a happy union. To be sure I can sing 
and dance well, so partial friends say. I paint with 
skill and accuracy to amuse myself, at least, and 
while away such time as would otherwise drag heav- 
ily during a rainy day, and am quite skillful with 
my needle, when I use it for fancy work; but when 
it comes to useful, necessary work, I am as helpless 
and useless as achild. Ah, if my dear parents had 
lavished half the money to teach me household mys- 
teries as was expended to make me thoroughly ac- 
complished, in the fashionable sense of that term, how 
happy I should now be, and how bright the future 
would appear. I have good health, and if Ionly knew 
how to do anything, would shrink from no hardship; 
but I honestly know nothing useful. And this fool- 
ish lover of mine talks about being patient with my 
mistakes until I learn to keep house! Ah, me, it 
will take years to teach me so that I can see my way 
through this fog and tangle of ignorance. I shall be 
an old woman, bent and gray, before I understand 
the first principles of household economy. Will he 
bear with me through all the vexatious blunders I 
shall make while learning, and be patient if, after 
years of trial, he finds [am but an awkward an 
unskillful worker still ?”’ 

Yes, if this young man is worthy of your love he 
will value the efforts you make, and sympathize with 
you when you find the results unsatisfactory. If he 
would have your praiseworthy struggles to make 
the home attractive, successful, he must not look 
back to the ‘“‘leeks and onions of Egypt,’’ but ac- 
cept the journey through the wilderness with cheer- 
fulness, and be lovingly grateful if the ‘‘manna”’ 
falls at first but seldom. Many a young, inexpe- 
rienced wife has had all her efforts paralyzed be- 
cause her husband was so often murmuring about 
his mother’s bread, and pies, and gingerbread. That 
is cruel and unmanly. 

Now, in the first place, let us say to every young 
couple, Go to house ng by allmeans. However 
awkward or unskillful you may be,do not let the 
first years of married life be passed in a boarding 
house. It is no place to learn cach other’s charaetter 
—to become accustomed to the peculiarities that be- 
long to every one—it is no place to accept as home. 

If you are notable to employ servants while you 
two, who have just becn made one, are the only oecu- 
pants of your new home, happy are ye. In this 
early stage of married life, to venture on boarding, 
or risk the tyranny of servants, is to deprive your- 
selves of the sweetest experiences of a true home. 
No matter how heavy or how light your purse may 
be, if you are wise, commence small. If young peo- 
ple assume the cares of a large mansion, and with it, 
of necessity, the supervision of a number of servants, 
they will soon become disheartened and vote house- 
keeping ‘“horrid.’’ But in a small house, before 
“olive plants’”’ cluster around to tell you that 

‘And the table wiiteth space,” 

you become accustomed to the care, and so well 
versed in all the minutest details of home labor, 
that you will scarcely feel the additional tax on 
your energies, either of the olive branches or a 
larger house, and the additional care of servants 
which will, of necessity, come with a more imposing 
residence. ° 

Then, as to the shrinking from venturing into the 
new and untried household domains, which young 
ladies so naturally feel, who know absolutely noth- 
ing but the ‘‘accomplishments’”’ taught in schools, 
we would say, for your encouragement, that the road 
to such knowledge as will enable you to form some 
correct idea of the work which lies before you, is not 
so long or so difficult as your fears have led you to 
imagine. With a willing heart, with hands made 
quick and skillful by love, the way will soon be- 
come easy and pleasant. If possible, employ much 
of the few last weeks before your marriage in making 
yourself familiar with the rudiments of household 
affairs. Read all you can about it—how your house 
should be arranged; what will be necessary in each 
department. Learn all you can about marketing— 
what articles are most desirable, and during what 
seasons; seek how to judge of the quality of the 
food you buy, and the honest price for it. These 
are homely details, but the knowledge will be all 
needed, indeed, it is indispensable to perfect you in 
good management; but you will secure the most 
effective knowledge, and the greatest confidence in 
your own capacity, by going about the house and, 
-little by little, doing with your own hands the work 
belonging to each department, under your mother’s 
supervision, or that of a well-trained housekeeper. 
At first, as itis all new work to you, it will not be 


easy or pleasant; but repeat the trial, and with each 


attempt you will find that you are acquiring skill 
and courage. Let there be no part of household 
labor that you do not perform a féw times yourself, 
until you are well assured that you have sufficiently 
mastered it to do it again, or to detect any mistake 
or blunder in a servant. If you must keep servants, 
they will give you little comfort unless they see 
from the first—and they are usually very quick to 
discern between an intelligent or ignorant mistress— 
that you mean to overlook your work daily, and are 
abundantly able to discover any deviation from the 
right track. But above all things, unless for a year 
or two after marriage you can have the privilege of 
discarding all ‘‘help’’ from servants, endeavor, be- 
fore marriage, to feel so much at ease in the kitchen, 
and so far mistress of cooking, that you will be able 
easily to detect any failure, and know the reason 
for it. If bread is brought to the table that is not 
satisfactory, it is wise to beable to say to your cook, 
with confidence, ‘‘ Your bread should have risen 
longer before being put into the oven. Ii is not ex- 
actly heavy ; but it feels solid, and bites tough.”’ Or, 
‘* Your bread is full of holes. You have not kneaded 
it sufficiently.’”’ Or, ‘‘Cook, we must return that 
barrel of flour. Itis not good. See how it ‘runs’ as 
you are kneading it. We shall have no real good 
bread from such flour.’”’ ‘‘The pastry was not nice 
to-day. You have handled it too much, and it cuts 
as tough as leather. Please be more careful about it.”’ 

Thus, by spending an hour a day in your mother’s 
kitchen, taking an active part in the work to be 
done there, and going through every department 
in the same thorough manner, even one month will 
advance you so that you can see the “silver lining”’ 
to all these clouds, and will give you sufficient con- 
fidence in your own knowledge and power, to 
banish all the mystery 4nd dread. Then, when you 
walk with well-assured steps, that you 
have conquered so far, and can, 6f course, conquer 
all by patient endurance in well-doing, you will 
begin to enjoy every step of progress you make. 
No matter if you are and will be possessed of fabulous 
wealth, this knowledge should be secured by every 
young lady. But should you begin with large or 
small means, in either case your prospects‘of com- 


‘fort and happiness are very insecure, if you enter 


the married‘state unwilling to acquire that which 
every woman should know—the art of housekeep- 
ing. In after life, when home cares may be less 
pressing, become lawyer, judge, or President, if you 
can; but surely young women can find noble work, 
sufficient for all their talents and energies, in lay- 
ing the foundation of, and securely establishing, a- 
well-ordered and happy home. 


RECEIPTS. 


SADDLE OF VENISON BAKED.—When you order 
the saddle request the butcher to cut the ribs off 
pretty close, as the only part that is of much account 
is the tenderloin and thick meat that lies along the 
backbone up to the neck. The ribs which extend 
rom this, have very little meat on them, but are 
lways sold with the saddle. When neatly cut off, 
they leave the saddle in a better shape, and the ribs 
be put into your stock pot, to boil for soup. 
Wash the saddle carefully. See that no hairs are 
left, dried on to the outside. When ready in the 
oven, cover with some buttered. white paper,—put 
some boiling water, with a little salt, into the bake- 
pan,—set the saddle on the rack, and while baking, 
baste often. When two-thirds done, remove the 
paper, that the top may be nicely browned. Be 
careful that it is not overdone. 3 


VENISON STEAKS.—Heat the gridiron, grease it 
well, lay on the steak ; broil quickly, without 
scorching, turning it two or three times; season 
with salt and pepper. Have the butter melted in a 
well heated platter, into which the steak must be laid 
hot from the gridiron, turning it out over or three 
times in the butter, and send to table hot. It is 
well to set the platter into another in which you 
have some boiling water. Venison should not be 
overdone, and must be eaten hot. 


CABBAGE LIKE’ CAULIFLOWER—Chop a good, 
solid head of cabbage fine, as if for cold-slaw. Put 
it into boiling water. Boil till tender; then drain 
quite free from water ; season with salt, pepper and 
butter ; add a cupof cream or milk, and simmer a 
few minutes. Send to table hot. — 


WortH Know1nG.—In purchasing furs, a sure 
test of what dealers calla prime fur is the length 
and density of the down next to the skin. This can 
be readily determined by blowing a brisk current of 
air from the mouth against the set of the fur. If 
the fibers open readily, exposing the skin to view, 
reject the article; but if the down is so dense that 
the breath cannot penetrate it, or at most shows 
but a small portion of the skin, the article may be 
accepted. 

Most people dry their umbrellas handle upwards. 
This concentrates the moisture at the tip where it is 
close, rusts the wire which secures the stretchers, 
and rots the cloth. After the umbrella is drained, 
it is better to invert it, and dry it in that position. 


To REMOVE a tightly-fitting ring from a finger, 
without pain (says the London Lancet) pass the end 
of a portion of rather fine twine underneath the ring, 
and evenly encircle the finger from below upward 
(as whipmakers bind lashes on) with the remainder, 
as far as the centre of the finger, then unwind the 
string from above downward by taking hold of the 
end passed under the ring, and it will be found the 
ring will gradually pass along thc twine toward the 
tip of the finger. ; 


Purr Paste.—Half a pound of butter, half a 
pound of lard, one and a quarter pounds of flour; wet 
half the flour to a paste; mix the other half with the 
shortening, chopping it fine, but do not use your 
hand: stir together with a silver or wooden spoon. 
Roll the paste out on the board about a quarter of 
an inch thick, and add one-third of the mixed flour 
and shortening ; fold the four ends over it, and beat 
out with the rolling-pin till again a quarter of an 
inch thick; spread over it one-third more of the 
shortening ; fold over the ends; beat out thin again; 


add the last third; beat, roll out, and use, 


_ MUSHROOMS. 


BY PROF. J. DARBY. 


UR last subject left us in the earth, or be- 
neath its surface. Our present one raises us a 

little out of the ground and a very slight step up- 
wards in organization. We were in doubt in regard 
to the truffle and tuckahoe, and we are still in doubt 
in regard to the mushroom. We can’t forbear look- 
ing on a mushroom with suspicion, not as to its poi- 
sonous properties, but as to its real character. I have 
an idea sometimes that the mushroom is playing 
false, that it is pretending to be a thing, which it is 
not. That it is presenting to us products as its own, 
which it never produced. In other words, it is not 
an honest plant. My suspicions are founded on the 
following facts: 1st. It is not green. We don’t pre- 
ténd that there is‘any law commanding that every 
plant should be green, but it looks suspicious, whep 
so common acustom is departed from by an indi- 
vidual, and that too, when some of its duties depend 
on the color of its dress. In the second place, it does 


‘not decompose carbonic acid, one of the first duties 


of a plant, and this it cannot do without a green 
dress. That is the color of the laboratory suit. In 
the third place, it presents us with substances, 
that we can’t understand how it has made. 
Osmazone, the extract of meat, is an animal sub- 
stance, as much as any one we know, and yet this 
highly nutritious and complex material is found im 
the mushroom. We have strong Suspicions, that in- 
stead of taking inorganic elements and manufactur- 
ing them into organic materials, as an honest plant 
should, it uses more or less already formed organic 
matter and brings it into shape, and presents it as its 
Own, instead of beginning at the beginning. With all 
these points of detraction, we hold the mushroom in 
high esteem. 

Mushrooms have been used as food from the ear- 
liest ages. The consumption of these vegetables in 
the*time of Pliny, as we gather from his account, 
was very great. Their poisonous character was also 
well known, as the immense number of victims re- 
corded show. Claudius, Jovian, Charles VI., and 
the widow of the emperor of Russia, are among the 
most distinguished victims of poisonous mushrooms. 
These calamities were the result of ignorance. There 
are a few directions, easily applied, that will usually 
secure one against injury from this source, although 
not. certainly. It is sometimes the case, that the 
species usually regarded healthful, may at times 
produce toxic effects, and even the same collections 
have been known to poison some and be harmless to 
others, owing unquestionably to the mode of prep- 
aration. Itisalways safe to salt mushrooms, when 
fresh, and then steep them for a greater or less time 
in vinegar. Even poisonous species have been eaten 
with impunity, when thus treated. In case of poi- 
soning, strong tea or coffee, or chicken broth, vinegar 
also, has been recommended, and ammonia. Since 
the poison is not known, and of course its properties 
not understood, no antidote can be devised. All 
that can be dont is to combat the symptoms. Cook- 
ing also often destroys the poisonous properties of 
mushrooms, but if they are boiled the water must be 
thrown away, by which, nearly all the valuable part 
of the mushroom is lost. Braconnot says that cook- 
ing mushrooms in water slightly alkaline destroys 
their poisonous property. 

The true standing of thermusheoom family has 
been a matter of doubt among the most distin- 
guished phytologists. It has been proposed to make 
a kingdom of them by themselves. That they are 
neither animal or vegetable, but a kind of interme- 
diate production, their structure being decidedly 
vegetable, but some of their functions take the an- 
imal type, There has never been any serious at- 
tempt, that we are aware of, to define this classifica- 
tion, and establish a fourth kingdom in nature. It 
is universally conceded that they shall occupy a 
place in the vegetable kingdom. 

The genus of mushrooms, that yields most of our 
edible species, is the A garious, from the Greek agar- 
icon, named from the town of Agaria in Sarmatia, 
where a species of mushroom grew, that was largely 
used in medicine, and which was recorded by Dios- 
corides under this name. The Agarious corrupistris 
and A. vaginatus are the most common of the edible 
mushrooms. They are common toadstools. To dis- 
tinguish whether the mushroom is poisonous or not, 
one may be guided by the following circumstances: 
They should be gathered in open fields or on the 
border of woods, never in deep, dark, damp places ; 
he gills sho uld be pink or reddish, never épproach- 
ing a black or dark brown. When broken the color 
should not suddenly change, and not change toa 
very dark hue. In odor they should accord with 
those known to be edible by previous experience. 
The surest way to avoid accidents from poisonous 
mushrooms is to raise them. This is easily done by 
following the directions of any good book on garden- 
ing. 

Perhaps it will not be amiss to notice a few points 
in the raising of mushrooms. When a mushroom is 
full grown it is made up of a stem (stipe) usually a 
few inches high, and a cap (pileus) of the shape of a 
spherical segment. The under surface is made up of 
thin plates (hymenium) usually called gills from 
their resemblance to the gills in fishes. The hym- 
enium is the most important part of the plant, as it 
includes the greatest quantity of material, and is the 
loeality of the changes that occur in development. 
On these gills are minute particles, dust-like. These 
are the sporis. These spores will send out fine threads 
consisting of simple, colorless, transparent cells, 
joined end to end. The sending out of these threads 
corresponds to the germination of ordinary seeds. 


Now on these threads at any point there may origi- 


nate one or more minute, spherical tubercles. These 
tubercles increase rapidly in size, burst ppen, and by 
expansion the cap is formed, and the scar of the 
bursting tubercle may be seen on the stem. When 
the mushroom dies the spores germinate and fill the 
material in which they happen to be, full of their 
fibres (mycelium) and this constitutes the mushroom 
spawn, that is bought of the seeds-man. The spores 
are usually invisible to the naked eye, especially 
when isolated. They require a considerable magni- 
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fying power to show them plainly. They m 
seen in mass by taking a ripe mushroom and placing 
the cap as it grows on a sheet of white paper, and 
the spores will fall out and may be seen on the 
paper. As is well known, this spawn is in more OF 
less cubical masses, or was so originally. These mass- 
es were impregnated with some of the material, 
where the mushroom grewnaturally, and which con- 
tained this mycelium, and by proper exposure to 
warmth and moisture, the mycelium diffused itself 
through the mass, after which it was dried to pre- 
vent further growth. 

The mycelium may be considered the stem of the 
plant, although consisting of a simple cellular. 
thread, yet from it spring the buds; and the mush- 
room may be simply the organ of reproduction. It 
is a little out of our common notions to find the fruit 
a thousand times larger than the plant that bears it.- 

‘The threads are the plants, and the mushrooms the 
organs of it. | 

The rapidity with which cells are formed in the 
growing mushroom is wonderful. We have made 
an approximate calculation of the number produced 
in eight hours of a warm, moist summer’s night and 
many millions per hour, in a single specimen, was 
beyond doubt the product. What a concentration of 
power to produce millions of individual objects, each 
and all not only perfect in their forms, but endowed 
with functions of tbe most wonderful character, 

manufacturin e most concentrated food, the 
bland Tories starch, and the most virulent poi- 
son at the same time, and apparently by the same) 
cell. 

There are not more than five or six species of the 
Agarious cultivated for food, although there are 
more than a thousand species known. It is proba- 
bly the largest genus in the vegetable kingdom. 

M. A. Curtis, D. D., of Hillsboro, N. C., says: 
“T have eaten over forty species of the mushroom 
within 21-2 miles of my house. People generally,” 
he adds “have little idea what an amount of luxury 

and nutriment is allowed to rot annually in the fields 
and forests.” This highly nutritious food should 
command more attention than it does. When it is 
raised from beds made for it, there is no danger from 
poisoning, as none but one of the pure species should 
be allowed to get into the bed. If poisonous ones 
should get in, there is no way of getting rid of them, 
but to destroy the bed. The mycelium of the in-! 
truder will spread as well as that of the one culti- 
vated. With proper care in selecting the mycelium, 
there is no necessity of such a result. In making 
new beds, and when the plant itself is used, the mush- 
room is boiled in water, and the water sprinkled on 
the bed, and the success is rendered more certain 
and more rapid by the boiling. In this case a tem- 
perature of 212 degrees does not destroy vitality. 
We shall find this in other cases. There is not much 
use in attempting to doctor a bed, that is not doing 
well in any particular. If the mushrooms are not 
good in quality or sufficient in quantity, the best 
way is to destroy the bed and begin anew. The 
mushroom dries easily and rots rapidly, and seems 
to deliquesce and pass away giving a more or less 
animal odor. 

It is believed by many, that particular circum- 
stances wiJl develop a peculiar mushroom. The 
market of Naples is supplied with the Agaricus Nea- 
politanus, and this plant is said to have originated 
in some rotting coffee-grounds in a damp sheltered 
place. Some monks cultivated it, and produced the 
highly esteemed product now in use. Rumphius 
mentions a similar case as occurring at Amboine and 
neighboring islands, of a very highly esteemed mush- 
room springing up from the rotting husks of nuts, 
which were left piled up in the woods. So rich and 
delicate were the new comers, that only the wealthy 
enjoyed the luxury. Other gegetable products, in 
rotting, have been known to bring forth new species 
of mushrooms. 

It is well known that plants are sometimes phos- 
phorescent. Linnzeus made out a list of such, and 
many have been added to it since his day. Mines 
are often more or less illuminated by the mosses or 
lichens that line their walls. The Agaricus olearius, 
which grows in the south of Europe, De Candolle 
tells us, glows in the dark. The plates of the gills 
only are luminous, and Delille says, that the light is 
only emitted in the night time; that they do not 
shine in the day time in a dark place; but many ob- 
servers disprove this position. The interest in the 
matter is, whence this light? This question has been 
a thousand times asked, and a satisfactory answer is 
yet to be given. 

Mushrooms are employed in many ways. Some 
eat them fresh, uncooked, and say that they possess 
a taste more delicate and distinct, than when cooked. 
But after eating them, the mouth and stomach may 
become inflamed to a greater or less extent, from an 
acrid oil, which exists in small quantities, that cook- 
ing destroys. The effect of cooking the mushroom is 
similar to that of tooking the onion. In some coun- 
tries the mushroom is a great resource as an aliment, 
and is used as a sauce. When in such quantities as to 
be thus depended upon, they devise many ways for 
keeping them. They dry them, and the dried mush- 
room forms an important article of limited com- 
merce. They_put them up in oil and vinegar, and 
brine, and large quantities are manufactured into 
catsup. In this country, we believe the mushroom 
bed is made late in the fall, and the table is supplied 
for several weeks, in the depth of winter, with this 
delicious vegetable. As an article for nourishment, 
mushrooms should never be collected for eating 
when too old, when their color has changed, or when 
they have commenced decomposition. They should 
be young. They are then tender, more aromatic, 

and easier of digestion. No vegetable approaches so 
near to the animal as the mushroom. Its constitution, 
as given by Gobley, is: water 90.50, albumen 0.60, cel- 
lulose 3.20, oleine and margarine 0.25, agaricine 0.25. 
This substance was thought to be adirocire, by Van- 
quelin and Braconnot, a kind of ammonia soap, pro- 
duced during the decay of muscular tissue under 
certain circumstances. It contains nitrogen. Itisa 
nitrogenous oil, mannite 0.35, extraction matters 
3.80. Chlorides of sodium and pottassium, phos- 


ay be 


muriate of ammonia, phosphate and carbonate of 
lime 0.45. Here we have, as the reader will observe, 
the representation of all our subdivision of alimen- 
tary substances. On mushrooms man could live and 
flourish. Let him get rid of part of the water, and 
more nourishing food could not be prepared. In 
Poland, Lithuania, and portions of Russia, the mush- 
rooms afford the principal sources of alimentation 
for the country people. In Paris immense quanti- 
ties are consumed, and what is singular, it exports 
to other cities mushrooms produced in Paris. 52,350 
mushrooms are sold daily in the markets. Tye cata- 
combs and other subterranean cavities affording 
abundant facilities for their preduction. 

When mushrooms are dried at a temperature of 
212 degrees Fahrenheit, they contain from 4 to 7 per 
cent of nitrogen, which is an amount equal to the 
most nutritious aliments, The amount of nitrogen 


is a measure of the amount of the plastic elements 


of nutrition. Taking water, as it occurs in the fresh 


plant, Levy places the mushroom between brown 
bread and peas, in nutritive power, both of which 
are known to be highly nutritious substances. Is it 
not wonderful, that a plant consisting only of simple 
transparent cells, and millions of them produced in 
a single night, should gather and elaborate the num- 
erous compkex materials found in a mushroom ? 


When persons are poisoned by mushrooms, the 


poisonous action is not prompt to make its appear- 
ance. From five to seven hours is the most common 
interval between the eating and the appearance of 
the toxic effects. Sometimes 12 to 16 hours elapse, and 
even 24 hours been known to pass, before the victim 
becomes conscious of his danger. The longer the 
symptoms are in making their appearance, the more 
likely it is that the result will be fatal. 
becomes scattered through the whole system, and 
inflammation of violent character sets in, even of the 
lungs, which soon runs into gangrene, and death 
closes the scene. 


The virus 


Agaricus Caesarius, was the most highly esteemed 


among the Romans, and is the most splendid mush- 
room. It was this that killed Claudius; some accuse 
Agrippina of putting other species. with this. 


In Kamtschatka they have a mushroom, which 


they dry, and by eating it a sort of intoxication is 
produced, like that produced by alcohol. Its effects 
are even more terrible than drunkenness produced 
pby distilled liquors. It is only using a virulent poi- 
son as many others of like narcotic properties, are 
used by our race. It takes the place with the Kamt- 
schadale, that alcohol, tobacco etc., occupy in other 
countries. 


MY TREASUR 
BY H. W. R. 
AIREST among children fair, 
Is the baby that I bear 
On my bosom, like a dove, 
Nestling in its home of love. 


Oh, to me, he’s always fair! 
Winsome babe, my love and care ; 
But, when sleep with magic spell 
Lures my babe where angels dwell, 


Then, in rapture and amaze, 
On his lovely face I gaze, 
Lingering long beside the bed, 
Stroking oft the silken head— 


Pressing many a long fond kiss 

On his lips, till, thrilled with bliss, 
That for very joy I weep, 
Over baby, fast asleep. 


Oh, how sweet my cup of life! 
Happy mother—happy wife. 
Naught can drain my cup of joy, 
While my arms enfold my boy. 


WHAT GOOD A NETTLE DID. 
BY LUCY A. MILLS. 


NE chilly spring morning the little green spear 
of anettle broke through the ground. It was 


near the edge ef a meadow. Just back of it grewa 
fair primose, which gracefully leaned against the 
stones for support, and reached her slender arms so 
farto the right and the left that the nettle might 
be said to have almost sprung up in her embrace. 
The primrose had put out a few green leaves, but 
not a bud durst show its head, for the raw winds 
and frequent cold snaps had made it dangerous for 
any thing so high up in the world as a primrose, to 
bloom. 


But its humble neighbors, the dandelion and violet, 


were not kept back by these influences. The violet, it 
is true, looked delicate, and sometimes, when the 
winds were veny high, she tucked her head quite out of 
sight under a big plantain, but then she had sho 

her true nature and pluck, in coming out when the 
season demanded her presence. 
however, made up for the lack of color in his sweet 
friend’s cheeks,—he had opened very grand, and very 
yellow, and with a certain expression which said, 


The dandelion, 


‘‘Tf there’s a better Jooking fiower in the meadow 
than myself, why, I hope it will appear!”’ 

Right in the midst of these three good companions 
came up the nettle. Now, ithad, before this, been 
intimated to the nettle that she was not a suitable 
associate for meadow flowers; indeed, the flowers 
whispered among themselves that the lord of the 
meadow, who himself came twice a year to look 
after the grasses, had said sharp things against the 
nettles, and had ordered his servants to tear out ev- 
ery one that they might find; but whether this was 
only a bit of their gossip, or whether it was trueI 
cannot say. I only know that for some reason there 
was avery strong prejudice there against this plant. 
It came to pass, then, that when this green little 
spear came straight out of the ground that cloudy 
morning, her neighbors looked askance at her, 
and the primrose made bold to say quite distinctly, 

‘thatsome people came where they weren’t wanted.”’ 

Butif the nettle heard the innuehdo she took no 
notice of it, and the violet, which is aslowly-minded 
as she issweet and would have gladly taken away 
the sting of her friend primrose’s remark tothe new- 
comer, merely sighed and hung her head. = __ 

Now soon after this the weather changed, and the 


phate, citrate, malate and fumarate of potash 0.85, | hot sunshine and frequent showers of warm rain 


brought on vegetation. The rose bush bloomed, the 
violet gained vigor and deepenedin hue, and the 
dandelion shot up toa tall height, whence he beamed 
and nodded most graciously upon his companions. 
All the spring, while the roscs were blossoming Miss 
frimrose had a great deal of company. Her friends 
were the bees, and she, usually, like other country 
people in the summer had nota vacant room, that 
is to say, a vacant rose; they were all taken up from 
morning until right, and the buzzing and humming 
which her visitors kept up made very lively times 
forher. Thisexcitement was just what she liked, 
and, poor foolish thing, she did not know that these 
flattering attentions were in reality paid to her by 
the practical, little busy-bodies for their own ad- 
vantage, and attributing all this coming, and going 
and talking, to her personal attractions, she washed 
her face every night, very clean, in the dew, and 
when the sun came up and the morning breeze blew, 
she stirred about to make herself fine for the day. 
Of course, during this time she was more puffed up 
than usual, and some days did not even take time to 
bestow any notice upon her old friends, Violet and 
Dandelion, and I fear that a close examination of 
her friendship would have betrayed the fact that it 
was less the result of choice than from the absence 
of others which held higher rank than they in the 
kingdon*of flowers. 

Now in this interval the nettle has grown rapidly 
up, higher than the dandelion, and had pushed up 
sharp spikes rightamong the rose-branches and in the 
very face of Dandelion, but although she was doing 
her utmost in “ssn of growth notasingle creature 
seemed to see her orcome near her, and Primrose 
used to say to her: 

‘‘How lonesome you must be, not to have a single 
friend !’’ 

If the nettle responded, that she “‘ wasn’t a bit 
lonesome,” then her neighbors would assume the 
ironical form, and say, with a disagreeable little 
laugh, ‘‘ You must be tired at night with entertain- 
ing so much through the day !”’ 

The nettle never noticed these unkind expressions, 
and the shallow, little Rose thought that Nettle did 
not know enough to understand the drift of what she 
said. But the sharp, quiet Nettle knew more than 
Primrose thought, and she grew as though she un- 
derstood her business and meant to attend person- 
ally toit. It would have taken more than the sneer 
of a primrose or a dandelion to have kept her from 
her path of duty,—that was straight woward. She 
never flinched, not she; no sun was too hot, no 
wind was too strong, no dews were too heavy ; 
nothing impeded her progress, ever a hurricane 
which made the rose-bush tremble from head to foot 
and stripped off half its blossoms never moved the 
nettle. She stuck aspike straight out on one side 
and then on another and then pushed them with all 
her might, and if they went into the rose-bush or 
pierced the stem of the dandelion, why she could not 
help it,—she was only doing her duty. The rose 
drew her skirts asfar out of the way as she could, 
but she could not make much room, and the violet, 
which had never said a word to any one except in 
the spirit of meekness, sighed as she felt herself cov- 
ered quite out of sight, and altogether I think they 
were a little crowded. 

About this time the primrose began to look sickly: 
The roses were all faded dead, and as there 
was no more saccharine substance in the shrub, her 
visitors, to a bee, forsook her ; not even the boisterous 
old bumble-bee dressed in his gold and black vel- 


vet suit, who used to talk so loudly when he was|- 


there that nobody else got a word in edgewise, gave 
her a call, or stopped to say, ‘‘Good morrow,’’ as he 
stormed past the hedge. Her pretty, green leaves, 
too, began to get yellow and shriveled, and it turned 


out that she had been foolishly and secretly harbor- | 


ing under them a company of insects, which with 
great appetite, had eaten them through and through. 
The dandelion, too, looked seedy, and showed an 
inclination to doze, for he would rest himself, half a 
day ata time, against his neighbor; his bright, yel- 
low clothes were faded, and his whitening head 
showed unmistakable signs of decay. But the net- 
tle generously forebore alluding to their forlorn con- 
dition, and the generosity was the more noticeable 
from the fact that she, herself instead of growing 
yellow, and dry, andugly as the season went by, 
grew fresher and greener and sharper; she also grew 
taller and taller, and by and by she far overtopped 
the rose-bush. 

One day a change came. Somehow things are 
always changing, and this one was for the nettle. A 
wondrously beautiful creature came fluttering over 
the hedge, and apparently attracted by something 
that side, drew near, and hovered just above. Some- 
times it descended a little, sometimes it moved off 
and then floated back, seeming to keep that spot in 
view with some intent or purpose. The primrose 
was all ofatremble. She wondered if the beautiful 
creature would alight, and wished she might have it 
for a guest. Now she had never seen such an ex- 
quisitely winged creature as this, and no wonder 
her weak head was a little bewildered. Ifa micro- 
scopic lens had been added to our human eyes, when 
they were constructed by our geod Creator, we 
could also see this insect as it is made. It is called 
the Admiral. Its wings are imbricated with delicate 
scales; each scale is a pearl, and each pearl fastened 
with an opal, Hundreds of garnets, and emeralds, 
and sapphires flashed and sparkled among these 
pearls, and on the stems of the silver and purple 
feathers, which were on the wings and the body and 
also on the six little legs and feet. No words can 
tell how lovely this glittering creature looked to the 
rose as it floated back and forth and hovered aboveit. 

Now the nettle, which was attending to her own 
affairs, and expected to start out an infant spike 
that very morning, had not yet seen the Admiral at 
all, but hearing her neighbor’s inquiry in regard to 
this charming visitant, she looked up a little and 
beheld the stranger. 

“Why, how do you do?” exclaimed the nettle in 
a glad tone of welcome; ‘I’ve been looking for you 
some time; come right down!”’ 


| 


Very softly the gorgeoys butterfly drew near and 
ut its delicate featherdl feet down on the tip of 


the third spike from the top, where it stood with its 
wings quivering in the light, and throwing off such 
flashes and sparkles of beauty that the rose was 
almost blinded. At length the visitor stood quite 
still, and then it seemed far more abashed than its 
hostess, and said, in a humble inquiry: 

“*T hope there’s room for me?” 

“Oh, plenty,” said the nettle, ‘“‘and I’ve got a 
goblet of fresh dew for your breakfast just below.” 

Then the butterfly moved a few spikes down 
where the rose could only see the tips of its qutver- 
ing wings, and afraid of quite losing sight of it she 
nudged the dandelion sharply and said: 

““Look out quickly and see the visitor our dear 
neighbour, Mistress Nettle, has got this morning!” 

But the dandelion had lately grown deaf as well 
48 sleepy, so he did not even hear her, as he kept on 
nodding in his mid-day nap. At this time the prim- 
rose began to be very courteous to her dear neigh- 
bor, as she called her, and made a point of inquiring 
kindly after the guest. 

‘‘Oh, she is as busy as Iam; good morning.” 

And that .was all the information the silly prim- 
rose received for her painstaking curiosity. 

Meanwhile time progressed. The rose did not see 
the grand Admiral any more at all. Whether it had 
flown away or was hidden among the sharp spikes, 
of which she had good cause to be afraid, she could 
not by any manceuvre ascertain. She felt herself 
miserable and very much broken. The winds shook 
her terribly, and the red pods of seeds which stood 
stifiy about did not improve her looks; indeed, lit- 
tle blue-eyed Alice, who pecped over the hedge to see 
if there might be a late rose, saw nothing but a heap 
of withered leaves and prickers, and said, ‘‘ A bush 
without roses is an ugly old thing.” 

It happened now that the lord of the meadow 
came in to examine the ficld. He was walking 
slowly along and admiring almost every thing that 
he saw, for every thing on the earth had a beautiful 
meaning to him, when he espied the nettle. He 
looked at it closely. ‘“‘ Ah! ha,’ cried he, with a voice 
of delight, “I think I’ve found just what I wished.” 

He hurried up so fast that he stepped on the vio- 
let and crushed the little plant quite down into the 
earth. He examined the nettle, and seemed greatly 
pleased with what he found; then he called to Peter 
to bring his hoe, and together they took it carefully 
out of the ground, and the lord of the meadow ¢ar- 
ried itaway. The rose looked after him as long as 
she could see, and by stretching her neck she saw 
him, cross the great meadow, and go up the green 
lawn beyond, and into the white mansion, where he 
lived, and where not one of her blossoms, of which 
she had been so vain, had ever gone. Oh, how hum- ; 
bled she felt, and she wondered and wondered what — 
it could have been in thanettle that made the lord 
of the meadow take it so quickly, and carry it 
away. But that was the last she ever saw or heard 
of the nettle. 

But I will teil you what became of it. It was 
placed in a box and labeled, and then it went, by 
ship and by car, a long journey, and finally came to 
the hand of a great scientist, who was the friend of 
the lord of the meadow, and he examined the larvz 
of the butterfly, which he found tipon the plant, and 
then he wrote about the instincts and nature of the 
Admiral, one of the most beautiful objects of the © 
creation; and thus the nettle became of great use to 
mankind—simply by attending to her business. 


PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of thirty-five letters. 
My 2, 8, 28, 16, 31, 10, 11, was a man distinguished for valor. 
5, 10, 20, 13, 19, 1, 34, an ancient people. 
7, 15; 4, 31, 14, 6,22, a province through which Paul and 
Barnabas passed. 
11, 33, 20, 22, 16, 26, 32, is a mountain where flourished the 
cedar and the thistle. 
14, 10, 20, 29, 3, 22, 18, was a woman eminent for wisdom. 
20, 10, 17, 28, 22, 82, 25, is a village of Palestine. — 
27, 6, 13, 24, 3, 21,19, were the two doors of Solomon’s 
Temple. 
30, 33, 12, 7, 22, 3, 14, is an animal noted for the peculiarity 
of its skin. 
35, 9, 23, 4,18, 22, 16, was a palace where many maidens 
were gathered. 
My whole is part of a verse in the Bible. 
A TRANSPOSED FLOWER-GARDEN. | 
1, Hop up! J. J. Munny! 2, Eve barn; 3, Real L.W. fowls; 
4, Rope rims; 5, Sing ray; 6, Rulela! 7,Sputter cub; 8, Sore 
army; 9, Portlie hoe; 10, Gilti lyre; 11, Hilda A.; 12, U climb 
one. Luv D. 


ISOLA. . 


_ CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in minute, but notin hour; 
My second isin dungeon, and also in tower; 
My third is in soul, but not in heart; 
My fourth is in carriage, but not in cart; 
My fifth is in Scotland, but not in clan; 
My whole was the name of an eminent man. 
NELLIE W. CLARK. 
SQUARE WORD. 

A strong emotion. 

One of David’s valiant men. 

An important part of the body. 


A woman’s name. WILL SLOAN. 


SWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 31. 
Sans N—Annie, M—Abel, A—Mabel, M—Ariana, 
N—Ina, V—Ida, M—Adeline. 

Doublé Acrostic.— 

N ichola 8 

A lber T 

H anna H 


Buried Cities,—1, Madrid; 2, Troy; 8, Denver; 4, Thebes; 5, 
Athens; 6, Canton ; 7, Torunto; 8, Elmira; 9, Albany ; 10, Geneva ; 
NELLIE W. CLARE, N. 85. WHITLEY, MARY KITTLE, ROBERT 
WAKEMAN, R. RUMSEY, LivLA, M. P. SHATTUCE. 

Enigmatioal Acrostic.—M aelstrom, A mbition, R ainbow, 
I ngratitude, E agle, A rabia,N elson,T ruce,O ppulence, 
I vy, N apoleon, E lectricity, T ortoise, T ime, E nvy, 
Marie Antoinette, N. B. WHITLEY, IsoLa. 

En‘gma.—Palestine, NELLIE W. CLARK, N. B. WHITLEY, 
MARY KITTLE, ROBT. WAKEMAN, D. E. BENTLEY, ISOLA, ADDIE 
A. PRICE, M. P. SHATTUCK. 


Square Words,— 

No.1. No. 2. 
ADAM CANA 
DOVE ABEL 
AVEN NEBO 
MEN E ALOBSB 


No. L—N. B. WHITLEY, MARY KITTLE, 
ALicE E. BENTLEY, M. P. SHATTUCK. 
No. 2.—N. B. WHITLEY, ROBERT WAKEMAN, D. E. BENTLEY 


ROBERT WAKEMAN, 


M. P. SHATTUOK. 
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NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
January 15 (Second Sunday after Epiphany.) 
January 17. 


Baptist... Iowa City. 

eeae ee ee Florence, Iowa ov. 

Creek 37 members. . . Dec. 
ditto. Philadelphia, Pa.......... .-Dec. 

mal.. eee . ee 
tto Maple Creek, Neb......... ..Dec. 22 

Presbyterian....... ry Grove, Miss.......... 20 “i je - 
d itto. ee ee 6 ee 
a itto. est on, ee 
Omaha, Neb.. . Dec. 

Wesleyan...........Green (Howard C0.), BRA Dec. 

CHURCHES DEDICATED. 

Baptist .. Brooksville, Ky... eeeee .Nov. 6 
ditto. _.......West Troy, N. 27 
ditto. ........ Wallingford, Ct Dee. 

York-Haven, 

Lutl i. & r Ref. -near Pa... Jan. 1 

Meth. Episc.. tton, Ct. opeces Nov. 27 
Gitto. East Cleveland, Dec. 11 
Elk Point; Dakota T., lst Ch.........0- Dec. 18 
4 itto. alden N. » Dec. 21 
Phillipsburg, N. J. (re-opened). Dec. 25 
GittO. Neb.. -Dec. 30 
ditto. --Riverhead Jan. 8 
tto. Pa ee ee ee ee Jan. 6 

Presbyterian....... teedsburg, Wis. 

dd ec cove est Philade]} hia, Pa.. Jan. 1 

Prot. Episc......... Philadelphia, Pa.. ines Dec. 11 
ditto. skiliva, Dec. 
ditto. Cleremont, 17 
ditto. eeeeeeee Nas owa ees Dec. 18 

Cniversalist; ote Hopbot m, Pa.. Dec. 28 

South Weymouth, “Mass... Dec. 29 

Wesleyan.......... , Canada.. Jan. 8 


HOME NOTES. 


HE Methodist Episcopal Church of Texas, ac- 

cording to the statistics presented at the last Con- 
ference, isin a flourishing condition. In 1869-70 there 
were fifty appointments. This yearsixty traveling 
preachers are stationed, and twenty-nine places are 
provided for, to be supplied with local help. The 
membership of the Conference, which last year ex- 
ceeded five thousand, has increased over two tiou- 
sand, with an addition of seven hundred proba- 
tioners. The aggregate sums up—members, 7,934, 
probationers, 1,413. In many places there are so- 
cieties formed among the white population. One 
district has large congregations of this class. It will 
be understood that this is the national church, in 
contra-distinction to the M. E. Church, South. 


— Within the last ten years, the Congregational 
Church in the little town of Morrisville, Vt., has 
furnished for the home-field two pastors and their 
wives, now laboring in Vermont, besides: having 
sent to the foreign field one lady-teacher, one mis- 
sionary’s wife, and a beloved pastor and his wife. 


— At Harper’s Ferry the Free Baptist Church 
lately held a funeral service for the twenty-one 
members of its congregation who who were drowned 
in the great flood, Sept. 30. Only two bodies of the 
twenty-one were recovered. 


— A trustworthy colporteur writes from Florida 
that ‘‘there are numbers of churches: within these 
bounds containing 30 or 40 members, and you might 
visit all their homes, and make diligent search for 
religious papers, books, and tracts, and you would 
be able to carry all you find, in the whole church, 
under your arm, if indeed you could not in your 
pocket.” 


— The Boston correspondent of the Hxaminer 
and Chronicle writes: ‘*‘Gradually the practice of 
preaching Sunday evening, instead of afternoon, is 
creeping into Boston and New England. Dr. Fulton, 
preaches three times on Sunday, filling Tremont 
Temple, of course. Dr. Lorimer has evening preach- 
ing, as also Dr. Dickinson. The practice will not 
reach the country, and will be resisteu in many city 
churches. It does away with that New England 
institution, a Sunday evening prayer-meeting, the 
spiritual gymnasium of the church, where God’s 
people can exercise their gift of prayer and ex- 
hortation; and must therefore be resisted. A prayer 
and conference meeting can be made to draw as 
well as preaching, and with all respect to the clergy, 
it will do more good than preaching.”’ 


— The use of the gown in various Presbyterian 
churches in this city is claimed to be simply a restor- 
ation of the ancient clerical dress. 


— A Bible Mass meeting of the German Chris- 
tians of Cincinnati was recently held, which was at- 
tended by 1,500 persons. 


At Mercersburg, Pa., on a recent 
painful accident took place in the Lutheran Church. 
Through a defect in the escape flue, the gas from 
the burning eoal of the furnace poured into the 
body of the church. The congregation had arisen 
to sing the last hymn. Suddenly men, women and 
children on every side dropped insensible. Strong 
men became so weak and helpless as to require 

forcible aid to get them out. Some who were seem- 
ingly unaffected fell prostrate on arrival. nt their 
homes. Fortunately no deaths ensued. 


— In Niles, Michigan, a pamphlet has 
which commences thus: 

Know all nations: That by the present doctutiiin ie in- 
fallibility of the Roman Catholic Church, all prophecies of 
Holy Scripture are fulfilled, and the end of time has come 
wherein all nations shall be judged according to the word 
of God, etc. 

A startled Adventist writes to one of the Latter 
Day organs that “ the thing is gaining ground very 
fast here in Niles, and no one dares oppose him [the 
pamphileteer); all are frightened, for he knows Scrip- 
ture in all its branches, and his life is unspotted.”’ 


—The New Haven Palladium asserts from fig- 
ures which it regards ae accurate, that during the 
last nine years, the Congregational churches in that 
city have gained only two per cent., while the Epis- 
copal church had gained twenty-five per cent. In 
Hartford, the Congregational churches has lost five 
per cent., and the Episcopal church has gained 
twenty per cent. 


|Zion’s Herald replies back in an editorial, which 


-— In. Bucks County, Pennsylvania, there is a 
Union Church (Lutheran and Reformed) in which 
the Congregation recently met and voted irrespect- 
ive of denominations, upon the choice of a new 
pastor and church council. The Lutheran Observer 
regards this as ‘‘ verily a queer proceeding.”’ 


— Only four of the one hundred and eight di- 
vines, who have at different times served as moder- 
ators of the General Assembly or the Presbyterian 
Church, were without the authoritative affix of 
D. D. to their names. 


—The First Congregational Church in San 
Francisco, is building a cpstly new church edifice. 
It adjoins a Jewish synagogue, is twenty feet from 
a Baptist church, while the Second Congregational 
church is within two squares of it. 


—The inclusion of horse sheds as amoag the ob- 
jects to which the Presbyterian Memorial Fund may 
be devoted has called out a great deal of merry com- 
ment from that portion of the denomination which 
dwellsin cities and large towns. In the country, 
however, this feature of church edifices is regarded 
in quite a different light. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Book Concern—says 
the N. W. Christian Adwocate,was founded in 1789, on 
a capital of $600, loaned by a traveling preacher. In 
1869 its net capital east and west was $1,458,575. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-three years the profits amounted 
to $2,438,564. Of that amount $1,176,925 have been 
added to the capital of the Concern. The remaining 
$1,261,639 has been appropriated to general church 


part not wholly new, yet possess distinct interest on 
account of the statistics: ‘There have been dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what is the real name of 
this body. By some they are called Campbellites, 
by others Disciples; but in a recent Convention 
they have fixed on the title of ‘ Christians.” Name, 
forms, organization, and doctrines are decided by 
their peculiar claim, viz., that they copy as nearly 
as possible the Christians’ churches, under the per- 
sonal direction of the Apostles. They have no creed 
but the Bible; government, Congregational; sing- 
ing, do; services, quite informal. The Sacrament 
is admintstered at the close of service every Sunday 
forenoon, and the Communionis open. They resent 
the charge of being Unitarian, and make much of 
the Divinity of Christ and his atonement. They 
differ from the Orthodox only ir the order and im- 
portance of baptism by immersion. I preached in 
one of their large churches, not long since, and was 
assured by its pastor that we differed only in the 
order of things. ‘You say faith, repentance, and 
pardon ; we say faith, repentance, baptism, and par- 
don.’ This is their distinctive feature. From are- 


cent date, about 1830, this body of Christians has | 
-grown to be one of the largest in the West, with a 


very extensive literature, and a large number of 
able_men. The following I have gathered from 
official reports: Number of preachers, over 2,000; 
number of churches, not less than 800,000. Take a 
few states—Missouri, 40,000; Tennessee, 18,000; Ken- 
tucky, 90,000; Ohio, 52,000; Indiana, 75,000; Illinois, 


40,000; Iowa, 20,000; Kansas, 15,000. 


He accordingly returned to the said missionary 
body their $100, on the ground that, if the other 
gift of $250 had been honestly deducted from his ap- 
propriations, for a similar reason this gift of his 


years ago, ‘‘ were particularly noted for not preach- 
ing the immediate salvation of all men at death.’’ The 
indignant editor further said: ‘‘We might add the 
names of scores of others, nearly as well known, who 
were preachers of Universalism twenty-five years 
ago, and whose sermons would convict the Herald 
of misstatement; but it is quite unnecessary. The 
Herald does not appear to make assertions because 
it believes them true, but because it supposes they 
will damage somebody’s reputation.” Whereupon 


recants nothing, while carrying the war into Africa, 
with a pungency and irony savoring mueh more of 
the amenities of the secular press than of the ‘“‘sweet- 
ness and light’’ which are supposed to belong to re- 
ligious discussions. The following excerpt contains 


the pith of the reply: 

Our words are not proved false by such answers. It is 
our misfortune, though quite intimate with Universalist 
works, and enjoying an acquaintance with not a few minis- 
ters and laymen, not to have heard before but of a single 
one of the list quoted above, and he was not a leading 
preacher of the date referred to, since he is just now at the 
heighth of his power and place, Rev. Dr. Sawyer. The rest 
of them, including *‘ the venerable Russell Streeter,” are to 
us unknown, though we do know a more leading preacher 
of Vermont, of his school, than he, who was an earnest 
preacher of this doctrine. It is our misfortune, and one 
that, we trust, the very gentlemanly editor of The Univer- 
saléist will pardon, though we may require a brief purgatory 
of a few years to atone for such flagrant ignorance. We 
have heard of Thomas Whittemore, the'editor, if not found- 
er, of The Universalist ; of Sebastian Streeter, for many years 
the most popular of their Boston orators, and who did much, 
perhaps, towards carrying out his theory that all punish- 
ment is in this life, by the marriages which he above all 
other clergymen solemnized; of Hosea Ballou, first and sec- 
ond, both among their mightiest minds; of Sylvanus Cobb, 
their great polemic writer, editor, and preacher ; of Thomas 
J. Greenwood, who still adheres to the *“‘ death and glory” 
doctrine, afid whom we heard within a few years send two 
suicides straight to heaven, standing over their corpses, and 
using as his text, “* Blessed be God, even the Father of ou® 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies and God of all com- 
fort; who comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we may 
be able to comfort them which are in any trouble by the 
comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God;” 
in which comforting discourse there was no hint of any 
other doctrine than the old-fashioned “death and glory” 
sort. We know our very estimable friend, Rev. J. G. Ad- 
ams, and what his preaching used to be. In fact, nobody 
ever thought of arguing on restoration a generation ago. 


A Western correspondent sends us some state- 


purposes. $376,468 were paid to the Church South, INCREASE. 
and for the expenses of the suit. The dividends to No. in 1867. No. in 1870. 
the Annual Conferences for the support of theneedy, 2,000 40,000 
superanuated preachers, and their families, are 
$345,857. Delegates expenses, and other General Con- 
ference expenses, $72,209; which includes $43,117 
paid for’ the support of embarrassed papers. Vor 
support, and traveling expenses of Bishops, $467,105. 
All this since 1836. ~- 

— The Church Journal tells the following story : Bethany College, Bethany, 2 pat rer 
‘‘ A minister, who had formerly served with accept- | Christian Indianapolis. 
ance in an Eastern congregation, gave himself up | Abingtos 
to the toils and trials of the frontier missionary ser- | Oskaloosa College..............0.seeeeee. Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
vice. Shut off from almost all the comforts to| Franklin Colleges... Frankie pew 
which he had been accustomed, he lived on a stinted | Jemerson 
salary, $350 of which was promised him by a mis-| 
sionary body in Philadelphia. His former charge, Columbia, Mo. 
still having a love for this now removed pastor, | Major's Female Collegervevsssvevesssecee Bloomington. ill. 
having heard in some way of his present straight-| Lexington 
ened circumstances, made up a donation for him ame AND SEMINARIES. 
amounting to $250. This the missionary authorities | Madison Family Institute................ Richmond, Ky 3 
in Philadelphia hearing of, deducted from the ap- Bel West Pa. 
in full. .The minister, - ng the matter con-| es stian University........+... 
siderati9h, concluded that they did not owe him Ladoga ndemy 
even this; inasmuch as his own father had sent him | (emingshurg May's Lic 
a check for $100 toward supplying his family wants, | Nemae Valley Pawnee 


The Southern Presbyterian Church, according 


to a table compiled by a correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Olserver, has the following statistical record 


father ought to be accounted for in the same way.”’ | for 1870: ; 
ters. Churehes. Members. 
HOME CHURCHES. 186 19.776 
MCARCELY edifying discussion has broken Noe 
out-between Zion’s Herald, of Boston, and the = 
Universalist, the former paper having asserted that Flo F 17 26 897 . 
all Universalist clergymen, twenty-five years ago, Alabama ‘ 47 107 5,555 
preached ‘‘the immediate salvation of all men at Mississipp! 2208 
death.”’ To this arejoinder was made, denying the = 2,000 
truthfulness of the statement in thesweepingform| ‘Tennessee... 13 103 ar 
of ita original utterance, and bringing forward the 5,053 
names of Nathaniel Stacey, 8S. C. Loveland, Dolphus| jnaian Nation " = 
Skinner, D. D., Lemuel Willis, Eli Ballou, D. D., 
Russell Streeter, T. J. Sawyer, D.D., and J. M. TOR ~~ - © 1,428 87,828 
Austin, as among those who, twenty-five or fifty | 
FOREIGN. 


USSLA, or rather the Greek Church in Russia, 
is charged in an English pamphlet, from the 
pen of Dr. Steane, with a series of religious persecu- 
tions such as might well be deemed incredible if the 
facts upon which the indictment is framed were not 
of high authenticity. Nearly the entire population 
of the Russian Baltic Provinces of Livonia, Esthonia, 
and Curland is Protestant. Two of these provinces 
were ceded by Charles XII. of Sweden to Peter the 
Great, and in the treaty of cession, the Charter 
which guarantees their, religious rites was distinct- 
ly and expressly acknowledged by the Czar. The 
inhabitants are for the most part Germans, the 
remainder are Letts and Esths; but all equally and 
devotedly Lutheran. Despite the sanctity of treaty, 
however, a Greek Bishopric was established at Riga 
for the avowed purpose of propaganda. And if we 
mafferedit Dr. Steane, the methods employed for 
conversion were certainly astounding. 

Promises and inducements of every kind were hel out 
to engage them in a voluntary secession from their ancient 
faith—such as exemption from military service, remission 
of taxes, free education for their children at the expense 
of the Crown, grants of land, and employment in the public 
service. Deluded by these prospects, the more necessitous 
classes fell into the snare—and all the more readily, as they 
were at the time reduced almost to a state of destitution by 


famine. For it must be needless to say that none of these | 


splendid promises were fulfilled, In truth, it was never in- 
tended to fulfill them. 

Next, itinerant preachers were sent among them, who, 
under various false pretences, inveigled many more. One 
of these preachers, who gave himself out to be an evangel- 
ist of their Moravian brethren, produced a paper, after the 
worship he had one day been conducting at a meeting for 
prayer, written in the Russian language, which nobody in 

the congregation understood or could read, which, he said, 
was a petition praying the Government to grant them a 
larger place of worship, which they wanted ; and requested 
them all to sign it. This, of course, they aid, and the adios 
was sent to the authorities. After a little time they learnt, 
to their infinite mortification and distress, that the paper 
they had signed was an act of adhesion to the Greek Church. 

In another instance, during the famine, the people of 
a certain district were invited to an appointed place, 
where it was said they should receive some special proof of 
beneficence proceeding from the Emperor. On arriving at 
the place, they were ushered into a spacious room the 
doors of which, as socn as it was fil, were hut and .uck.4d. 
A number of Greek pr‘ests, in officiat’ -z .obes. .hen mede 
their appearance, deciared that .we bin. ap O.100- 
dox Church, and, as they had entered their own erco_d 


| ments regarding the Discipjes of Christ, which, if im | 16 was @ proof that they wished to join the Greek Commun- ; 


ion, and that they should thesefore be confirmed then and 
there. In spite of all remoristrance the rite was accordingly 
performed. 

Besides these practices, other methods are resorted ta 
with the view of extirpating Protestantism, and Russianiz- 
ing the provinces as well in their religious faith as in their 
civil institutions. All the children of mixed marriages are, 
and for a long time have been, required to be registered as 
members of the Greek Church. Instances are numerous in 
which infants of Lutheran parents, and even older children, 
have been seized—sometimes surreptitiously, and some- 
times with brutal violence—and carried to the Greek priest 
to be baptized. Village schools have been entered, in the 
absence of the master, by Greek priests, and the children 
clandestinely annointed. Servant girls and their mothers 
(who have gone with them), under pretence of signing arti- 
cles of service, have been made to sign a declaration that 
they wished to join the Greek Church, and then have been 
compelled to submit to instant confirmation. In one most 
attrocious case,a young woman was summoned before a 
priest, who, notwithstanding that she declared herself al- 
ways to have been a Protestant, and in the face of a certifi- 
cate to that effect from her pastor, ordered her to be dragged 
to church to receive the communion. Resisting and strug- 
,»sling, she was taken from the altar to the vestry; there she 
was kept all the day, and through the night following, with- 
outfood; and the next morning dragged again to the altar, 
and amidst her shrieks and cries, the co ion-bread 
was thrust down her throa t. 


Natura.ly a reaction set in. The duped peasants 
refused to be bound by acts which at best had occur- 
red either through deception or while under duress. 
But at this point the priests of the Established 
Church brought the penal law to bear. In Dr. 
Steane’s ‘“‘ Appendix” there is a syllabus of the Rus- 
sian Ecclesiastical criminal code: Inducing others to 
secede from the Greek Church and join another 
communion, incurs loss of social rights, transporta- 
tion to Siberia, the lash, and two years’ imprison 
ment. Preaching or writing for the same purpose, 
incurs loss of certain rights and one or two years’ 
imprisonment. Repetition of the offense, imprison- 
ment in a fortress for from four to six years. Repe- 
tition the third time, loss of all personal, social, civil 
rights and status and transportation for life. Parents 
who are bound by law to the Orthodox Church, 
incur two years’ imprisonment if they allow their 
children to be baptized into another church. Hus- 
bands who connive at.the secession of their wives or 
children may be imprisoned for three months. 
Secession from the Greek Church is strictly forbid- 
den even should the persons have been brought into 
it against their will or unknown to themselves; the 

alties are confiscation of property, loss of social 
rank and personal rights, imprisonment, corporal 
punishment, and transportation for life to Siberia. 
Secession from any religion to any other than the 
Greek Church is visited with heavy penalties. Child- 
ren may be taken away and educated in the Greek 
religion if parents refuse to do so! It appears that 
the code is not only held over the head of the people 


in terrorum, but that uent cases of criminal pro- 
cedure have taken p and that the extgemest 
penalties have been inflicted. 


Petitions poured into the Czar, and finally Gen. 
Brobrinski was deputed to make an investigation. 
In his report he stated that he had become “ posi- 
tively convinced that of the number of 140,000 Ortho- 
dox who are counted according to the official statis- 
tics in Livonia, perhaps scarcely the tenth part con- 
fess themselves really as belonging to the Orthodox 
Church. The others have not only never: been in 
their hearts Orthodox, but even in their perform- 
ance of external religious duties they retain, even 
now, as far as it is possible, the rites and ceremonies 
of the Lutheran Church.”” He also denounced the 
conversions as ‘official frauds.”” As yet, however, 
no action has been taken by his Imperial Majesty, 
and the prosecution of Lutheran pastors and flocks 
still continues with nearly the old intensity. _ 

Dr. Steane has therefore felt called upon to make 
an appeal to the Evangelical Alliance throughout 
the world. He proposema deputation of influential 
persons from the different countries of Europe and 
the United States, who shall bear to the Czar memo- 
rials from all religious bodies urging that relief 
be granted to the Protestants of the three Provinces, 
and that full religious freedom be established as 
the law of the whole Empire. As Easter is a season 
of general .rejoicing in Russia, and as the royal 
clemency flows forth at that time in an abounding 
stream, Dr. Steane suggests that the deputation 
should select that holiday period for their appear- 
ance in St. Petersburg. Whether so dramatic q 
result can be brought about or not, the condition of 
the Baltic provinces certainly demands the attention 
of the religious world. 


The Presbyterian Church of Canada, which is 
in connection with the Church of Scotland, has re- 
cently put forth a statistical statement of its present 
condition. The figures will be found below, col- 
tated with such of the returns for 1866, 48 are within 
our reach : 


1866. 

Presbyteries wy 
oe in charge ° le 107 
Congregations hk 126 
Communicants 15, 14,850 
attendance 8,393 
ptis 
Total expenditures "$137,986 $93,092 


The slight progress indicated by the table, author. 
izes-the claim of the denomination that it ig not an 
aggressive body. Financially the societies appear to 
be in a comparatively healthy state. The average 
contributions of each communicant stands at $8.70 
for 1870. against $6.27 for 1866. In the latter year 
many congregations were deeply in debt; very 
largely, this weight has been removed. The denomi- 
nation, however, loat $100,000 by the failure of the 
Commercial Bank of Montreal, in October, 1867. 


The Associated Baptist Churches in Canada re- 
port for 1870 as follows: During the past year there 
have been 1,292 baptisms, and an aggregate increase 
of 1,735 to the membership of our churches. The 
aggregate loss by removals deaths, etc., was 776, 
making a gain in the year of 959, There are 163 
Churches in the Associations that have pastors, and 
67 that are ,»astcriess; lil Churches report apn in- 
crease of members over last yur aad 74 have suf. 
fered a 10ssin..embership The total 


of the 229 Asseciated Caurches is 16,154. 
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~ News of ihe Week. 


HOME. 


ONGRESS met on Wednesday, aia to 
adjournment. The Senate was not in session 
‘on Friday and Saturday. On Wednesday and 
‘Thursday several new bills were introduced, one of 
which proposed to make the rules as to the compe- 
tency of witnesses in States Courts applicable also 
to Federal Courts. Mr. Sumner’s resolution, calling 
for information in relation to San Domingo, was 
passed. Mr. Trumbull’s bill, to relieve Congress- 
men from the importunities of office-seekers, gave 
rise to a debate on Civil Service reform, which occu- 
pied part of two days. The claim of Dr. Best, of 
Kentucky, which we lately noted as a test case in 
relation to property destroyed by order of Federal 
officers, was decided in favor of the applicant. The 
correspondence in relation to the removal of Mr. 
Motley was submitted on Monday and ordered to 
be printed. In the House, on Friday, the session 
was mainly occupied in discussing resolutions 
in reference to the dispute between Minister 
Washburn and the late Government of Paraguay. 
It was decided that a court of inquiry should 
be called. ° Resolutions disapproving the action 
of Rear Admirals Godon and Davis in delaying 
to proceed to the rescue of Messrs. Bliss and 
Mastermann, when they were held by Lopez, and 
in neglecting to aid Mr. Washburn in reaching 
the Government to which he was accredited, 
were passed by considerable majorities. It was 
proposed, but not agreed to, that the Secretary of 
the Navy should be instructed to embody these res- 
olutions in a General Order. During the debate, a 
resolution was introduced and rejected, censuring 
Fleet Captain Ramsay and Lieut. Commander Kirt- 
land for going to Lopez’ camp and aiding in extort- 
ing false confessions from Bliss and Mastermann. 
On Saturday the House indulged in what is by 
by courtesy known as a general debate, wherein 
the Chinese, the Republican party, and the nation 
at large, came in for a share of denunciation and 
defense. Mr. Jenckes, of Rhode Island was com- 
mendably prompt in introducing a bill to reform 
the civil service, a duty which in spite of all dis- 
- couragements he has faithfully discharged at the 
opening of many successive sessions of Congress. 


— The Legislature of New York met on Jan. 
8d, and organized with Democratic officers, Wm. 
Hitchman being chosen Speaker of the House. The 
Governor’s Message was received and read. This 
document urges retrenchment of expense and re- 
commends suspension of work on the new capital 
building, until the war bounty debt is paid. The 
total State debt is given at $52,409,144.26. Reduction 
during the past year $6,445,304. The number of in- 
surance companies is 275, with $7,412,567 deposited 
for the security of policy holders. Public-school 
expenditures for the year were $9,929,462.92, number 
of school houses 11,703, scholars attending 1,029,955. 
The Governor is opposed to turning over the control 
of the canals to the Federal authorities, which au- 
thorities he criticises quite liberally, accusing them 
of despotic tendencies. Both Houses adjourned 
over the holidays and until Tuesday, the 10th inst., 
without transacting any business of importance. 


Anything in the nature of combined insubor- 
dination at West Point is almost unprecedented, 
but just now the authorities have on hand a rather 
puzzling case, which may result seriously for some 
of the cadets. On Wednesday morning, January 
4th, three members of the Fourth Class were re- 
ported absent without leave, and for several days 
the authorities could not ascertain what had become 
of them. It now appears that on the preceding 
Monday these three cadets surreptitiously obtained 
whiskey from some successor of the renowned Benny 
Havens, and one at least of the three became par- 
tially intoxicated. This breach of rules was dis-. 
covered in the course of the usual inspection of 
quarters, and the three ‘“‘ plebes’’ were ordered under 
arrest. Such is the sense of honor of the corps that it 
has heretofore been the custom when any members 
of a class used liquor in excess and were detected 
therein, for the entire class to hold a meeting, and 
pledge itself to abstinence from intoxicating liquors 
as security for the conduct of the offending mem- 
_bers—certainly a most creditable way of effecting 
the desired reform. In this instance, however, either 
because the offense was so flagrant, or for some 
other popular reason, the First Class decided that 
although the Fourth Class volunteered the usual 
pledge, it could not be honorably accepted by the 
corps. The First Class, with the exception of eight 
of its members, who were unable for various reasons 
to join their comrades, visited the three offending 
cadets, made them dress in citizens’ clothes, took 
them them to old Fort Putnam, and gave them 
notice to leave the academy at once and forever. 
The expelled cadets sought temporary refuge with 
such friends as they had in the neighborhood; but 
all have now returned to the acudemy, in dread 
alike of the authorities and their companions. What 
action will be taken is not known at present, and it 
is difficult to say what measures will, under the cir- 
cumstances, be absolutely just. An investigation, 
however, will clear up many doubtful points, and 
make it comparatively easy to decide upon a proper 

course. 


Cadet Smith and the United States Military 
Academy have an extraordinary aptitude for get- 
ting into trouble with one another, ‘to the preju- 
dice,” as the Articles of War express it, ‘“‘ of good 
order and military discipline.’’ A court-martial is 
now in session, before which Cadet Smith is ar- 
raigned, charged with conduct unbecoming an offi- 
eer and a genileaman. The state of the case, so far 
as we can gather, is this. At guard-mounting, a 
short time ago, Smith was admonished by his “file- 
closer ’’ to keep his eyes to the front, an order which 
is common in any parade or drill, and it is asserted 


‘ 


“| that he paid no attention to it. So far the offense 


was slight, and he was at liberty to explain or ex- 
cuse himself in writing, or tacitly admit the justice 
of the reprimand, receiving the usual demerit mark. 
He chose the former course, and asserted tHat his 
right hand neighbor trod, seemingly with intent, 
upon his foot, and afterward, when the guard was 
at liberty to talk in the ranks, indulged in certain in- 
sulting remarks, being abetted therein by another 
cadet who stood on his left. The cadets who are thus 
accused of adding insult to injury, utterly deny the 
whole story, and the question is, whether Smith or 
the other cadets deliberately lied, thereby compro- 
mising their honor as officers. Of course nothing 
can be certainly known as to the merits of the case 
before the testimony is all in, and the decision of 
the court pronounced, until which time it is unfair 
for the public to form an opinion one way or the 


-| other. 


This city and its vicinity are threatened with a 
scarcity of water such as has never before occurred. 
Not only is the supply usually derived from the 
Croton River and its tributaries very low, but the 
lakes in Putnam County have been well nigh ex- 
hausted to meet the city demand, and the brooks, 
springs, and wells all over that section of country 
are so nearly dry that cattle have in some cases to 
be driven several miles before water can be found. 
Unless the rain-fall during the remainder of the 
winter is extraordinarily heavy, we may have a 
water-famine upon us before the hot weather fairly 
setsin. We understand that the Croton Board will 
soon be obliged to issue stringent orders concerning 
the use of water for other than domestic purposes, 
and it is advisable that all persons should practise 
such economy as is attainable. It is of course diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to increase the actual sup- 
ply of water at short notice, and economy must be 
our chief reliance. It is at least satisfactory to re- 
flect that the season has thus far been exceptionally 
dry, and we can therefore reasonably hope that 
nothing like it will occur for many years to come. 
Meanwhile, it is evident that to meet the growing 
demands of the city, reservoirs must be built wher- 
ever possible along the Croton valley and the lake 
region of Putnam County. 


One of the boldest express robberies on record 
was perpetrated at Albany on Friday night. As 
the Boston train left the station on the Albany side 
of the river, a man jumped upon the car of the 
American Express Company, and shot the messen- 
ger, disabling him so that he could offer no resist- 
ance. The safe was then opened by means of the 
messenger’s keys, and by the time the train reached 
the East Albany station, the robber was ready to 
jump off with some $2,300 in notes. Express robbers 
have heretofore conducted their operations, as a 
general thing, where the police system of cities 
cannot be brought to bear, and this case is there- 
fore an uncommon one. Express cars are built with 
too little reference to chances like this, and a small 
expenditure in the way of gratings and other pre- 
cautions, such as are adopted for the protection of 
oflices and banks, would render it extremely diffi- 
cult for desperadoes to carry out their plans. 


Chinese testimony i is again running the gauntlet 
of the California courts, the Supreme bench of that 
state having decided in the case of the People vs. 
Brady, that as the defendant was convicted in a 
lower court on the strength of Chinese testimony, 
under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution, his conviction was unjust. The 
court holds, with only one dissenting voice—that of 
Judge Rhodes, a democrat—that the Amendments 
cannot affect, and do not abrogate or annul, a State 
law regulating practice in the courts. The case will 
be taken at once to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on a writ of error. 

FOREIGN. 


W Year’s Day was celebrated at Versailles 
by a reception given by King William, to the 
officers of hisarmy. His Majesty ‘‘ was pleased,”’ as 


a short speech, saying, among other things— : 

“The great events which have preceded our celebration 
of such a day in such a place are due to your heroism and 
perseverance, and to the bravery of the soldiers. Our goal 
is, however, still unattained. Important tasks remain to be 
performed before we shall achieve a lasting peace, and it 
would be censurable to make any peace which involves the 
continuation of the duties which have brought you here.”’ 
The King’s sentences were, no doubt, appropriately 
punctuated by Von Moltke’s guns, which contiiiue 
to pound away at the forts, directing their atten- 
tion chiefly to those on the South of the city. On 
the East the fortsin the vicinity of Mont Avron 
have, according to Prussian accounts, been silenced 
with but one exception, and the same authority 
asserts that thereare now no French troops outside 
of the city walls, exeepting the regular garrison in 
the forts. This leads the Prussians to anticipate 
another sortie, and reports via Bordeaux seem to 
indicate that the Parisian populace are urging 
another attempt to break the investing lines. This 


Fort Avron last week, and intimations are not 
wanting to the effect that General Trochu is urged 
even by the Mayors of Paris to accede to the popu- 
lar demand, and attack the besiegers with all the 
force which he can put in motion. Advices from 
Paris have been received, dated January 3d, and 
containing a proclamation issued by Trochu on the 
3lst ult., wherein he saysthat while efforts are 
making to destroy the unanimity to which Paris 
owes her prolonged defense, there are no dissens ions 
among members of the Government who are per- 
fectly united in the face of the country’s perils and 
in hope of her deliverance. The army, he says, 
although exhausted, and kept on the alert by means 
of the bombardment, is preparing to act, and will 
do its duty when called upon. 


mainly confined to encounters between the army of 


the Loire, under General Chanzy, and the Germans, 


‘ 


the Court journals have it, to address his guests in | y‘ara’ te 


I 


may be regarded as a reaction after the failure at Chicken 


The operations of the forces in the field are | #° 


under the Duke of Mecklenburg. The opposing 
forces stretch between Blois and Le Mans, and the 
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result of the fighting varies according asthe dis-;_...-_ 


patches are sent from Bordeaux or Versailes. The 
popular voice of the south of France urges the army 
to the relief of Paris, but the German forces which 
oppose an advancein that direction are probably 
strong enough to hold their ground, in spite of any- 
thing which General Chanzy can bring against them. 
The stragetic importance of threatening the Ger- 
man communications seems at last to be appreciated 
by the Fregch Generals, and Bourbaki is said to be 
advancin ward Belfort and Nancy, with the 
double porpose of relieving the heroie garrison 
which still holds the former place, and creating a 
diversion, which may draw German reinforcements 
from less exposed points. The army of the North, 
under General Faidherbe, claims signal victories 
over Manteuffel’s forces on the 3d inst., which suc- 
“cess is so emphatically denied by the Germans that 
we arein doubtas to which ought to be believed. 
Probably the engagement was sharp and indecisive. 
Rouen is still occupied by the Germans. The 
French are advancing by the Siene from Havre. 


The London Times, of January 5th, says, in com- 
menting on the appointment of General Schenck as 
Minister to England, that he represents the best and 
most honorable section of the dominant party in the 
United States, and is one of the most useful Repre- 
sentatives that America could send. The Times 
moreover hopes forasettlement without compro- 
mising England’s honor, that will satisfy the legiti- 
mate claims of the United States in respect to the 
Alabama question and other national irritabilities, 
after which only international interests remain. 
This, a city journal calls ‘“‘ the first attack on Mr. 
Schenck,”’ from which we infer that if our new min- 
ister ventures to accept the ordinary civilities of life 
at the hands of Englishmen he may count with cer- 
tainty upon being maligned as a traitor to his coun- 
try, and as subservient to British interests. Wecan 
think of no one excepting George Francis Train who 
would, if sent as minister to England, be wholly 
above suspicion in this regard. 


The inhabitants of Hayti were aroused to what 
may be called exasperation by the receipt of the 
President’s message. They, or, at least a part of 
them, declare that annexation of any part of the 
island means war on Hayti, and they are making 
preparations to fight if necessary. Gold, previously 
quoted at 200, was 270 on the strength of the news, 
and the “ bulls” had things pretty much their own 
way in the market. Such are the views of the ex- 
treme anti-annexationists who, according to pre- 
vailing rumors, are so largely in the majority that 
affairs do not look encouraging for the San Domin- 
go party in Congress. 

The United States steamer Saginaw, for some 
time over-due at San Francisco, and concerning 
which much anxiety was felt, has at last been 
heard from. She grounded on the French Frigate 
shoals near Midway Island, between Honolulu and 
the North American coast, and went to pieces, her 
officers and crew escaping to an island near by, sav- 
ing a portion of their stores. Lieut. Talbot anda 
boat's crew started for the Sandwich Islands, which 
they reached, but the Lieutenant and several of 
his men were drowned in the surf while landing. 
Word was sent to Honolulu, and two steamers were 
at once sent to the relief of the ship’s crew. 


The Markets. 


PRODUOE. 


RECEIPTS ~y the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follow 
Beans, 5.055 | Cotton, bales.. 3,125 
Peas, bugh..... _ 348| Butter, pkgs.. 9,087 | 8 2,226 
Malt, bush..... | 8,775 | Cheese, bxs 8,235 | Flour, bbis 46,145 
Beef, “Wa 4,482 | | Hope. bales.... 1,017 | Meal, bblis...... $236 
Pork, bbls..... 8.518 el a To ag hhds.. ‘142 Meal, bags..... 3,589 
Lard, pkgs..... bxs., 1,406 | Wheat, bush... get} 
Lard, kegs..... Wool bales. 1,073 650 
» tcs....... 3,865 Starch, Oats, 36,750 
B. W. Flour.. »bbis..... 11, Fruit. pks. 863 
Wholesale Pri ces Current for the cae ending susan Jan. 
9th, were as follows: 
Wheat, etc. 


do. sh.1.44@1.52 | Rye, 
Spring, No. 1, # bush...1,45@1,46 Baridy, 
Flour and Meal. 
itate Superfine, bbl. .5.30@5.70 |} Southern bol. -6.65@9,25 
‘tate xtra, bbl...... 6,1 do. bbl 
‘00 Rye Flour, inf. to ex 


-4,00@». 
estern medium, #bb1..6,00@6,20 | Corn-M inf to 7 
ixtra Genesee, @ 00 | ex.. 
me Mess, bbl. 20@21 | 4 te.2@31 
rk, prime t. Mess, do... | 
Beef, ex. Mess, # bbl.. 
Beef, plain Mess, # bbi.. -10@15 is | Lard, 
Batter. 
State Bete, .35@42 | Western medium -20@25 
P sylv D....34@42 Common grad 18 
Western Ex.,# B.......... 
Cheese. 
Factories, Extra, #? B. med, #2 13K@14 
Factories, m od, ‘ais | Wes 
Poultry and Game. 
Ducks, BD. Venison, saddles, ®.. '18@20 
G Venison, carcass, D.. 13@ 15 
Partridges, # pair........ wars 


Sundries, 


15% | Molasses, N 45@74 
B. W, Flour lbs. .2,90@3,10 
Broom-corn, # Db 


5@8 
| Hone w ite ele clover ¥ 


| Beeswax, 
Timothy Seed, e bush..65, inegar, 
Feathers, live geese,# B...7 
Hay. 
Straw. 100D..... | 
Hops, 1870, D 6@14 
LIVE STOOK. 
NEW YORE, January 2, 3871. 
Receipts for the week. 
Prices. 
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SPONTANEOUS GENERATION, 
6 deo endeavors to prove that living animalculs, 
or plants, can be produced by the simple action 
of the physical forces on the proper material, with- 
out the need of previous spores or germs, are unre- 


‘mitting. Some very popular theories demand such 


proof, and, in fact, need it very badly, so that dili- 
gence in the search is prompted by ardent desire on 
the part of men who have committed themselves to 
bold prophecies in the name of science. No one 
could need such a demonstration more than Prof. 
Huxley, to sustain his views concerning the origin 
of life; and yet he, in a full rehearsal of all that 
has been done in this matter down to the latest ex- 
periments, is obliged to concede that nothing of the 
kind has yet been proven, but that, on the contrary, 
everything points exactly the other way. An infu- 
sion of hay, left open to the air, will in a short 
time be swarming with infusoria. If it is boiled, 
however, and sealed from contact with the air, or if 
a plug of cotton strains the air, or even if the air 
which comes in contact with it have to pass through 
a bent tube from below upward, the infusion will 
produce no life; while the free admission of air will 
immediately bring life in the same liquid. Experi- 
ments have been tried in all manner of ways, and 
seem to show to any reasonable mind that certain 
spores or germs pervade the atmosphere, which are 
essential to the development of this kind of life. 
Whenever the air is purified of everything but its 
proper gases, the result is uniformly negative. 
Whatever the essential constituent is, it has not the 
ability to rise and pass through a tube bent down- 
ward ; it is also destroyed by heat, apd sifted out by 
cotton. Furthermore, cotton whicl? has been used 
for this purpose, shows afterward under the micro- 
scope, collections of the bodies which are supposed 
to be germs. So constant is the result, that any an- 
nouncements of successful experiments to the con- 


trary are at once suspected as fallacies, through 


some imperfection of apparatus. 


CONTENTS OF THE JOURNALS. 


HE American Journal of Science and Arts, New Haven, 
January: On the Post-tertiary of the New Haven re- 
gion, by Prof. J. D. Dana; Corona of the Sun, by Prof. 
W. A. Norton; Duration of Flashes of Lightning, by 
Prof. O. N. Rood; on the Electro-Tonic State, by A. M. 
Mayer; Programme for the Observation of Stars; On 
Gahnite, by Prof. Geo. J. Brush; Meteors of 1870, Binocular 
Vision, Contributions to Zoology, Fossil Insect from the 
Carboniferous Formation, The Earthquake of Oct. 20—The 
American Naturalist, December: The Flora of the Prairies, 
Marine Shells of Florida, Borers of Shade-trees, Spring-time 
on the Yukon, Trout-breeding.—The Technologist: Limits 
of the Magnetic Power, Breech-loading Artillery, Holding- 
power of Nails, Preservation of Lron ahd Steel, Ventilation, 
Selection of a Cemetery Site.—The Engineering and Mining 
Journal: Our Bullion Product, Origin of Diamonds, Weath-- 
er Signal Service, Mining Legislation, Examination of the 
Bessemer Flame with Spectroscope, The British Navy,Amer- 
ican Metallurgy of Gold and Silver, Ship-raising, by Col. 
Gowan ; Prof. Huxley on Coral Reefs.—Scientijfic American: 
Iron and its manufacture, History of Perpetual Motion 
Devices, Heating of Buildings, Boiler Explosions, Spiritual- 


ism and science, Traction Engines, Scientific Administra- | 
tion, Effects of Compressed Air on workmen in the Brook- ° 


lyn Caisson, Steam Canal Boats.—Manufacturer and 
Builder: History of and Asthetics, The Animal Crea- 
tion, The Endless Elevator, Road Steamers, Pocket Cutlery, 
Burglar Alarms.—Journal of Applied Chemistry: Gun Cot- 
ton, Agricultural Chemistry, Extracting Gold and Silver 
from Ores of Lead and Copper.—The American Chemist: 
New Process for Extracting Copper, Gas Wells in Ohio, Coal 
in Iowa, Geogony of Silica, Transactions of the British 
Association. 


The American Journal of Scienee, in entering 
upon its third series of fifty volumes, makes a change 
which will gratify its many readers, in becoming a 
monthly. It was founded by Prof. Silliman in 1818, 
and has acquired, through the carefulness with 
which it has been consecrated to the highest in- 
terests of scientific truth, a reputation at home and 
abroad which is an honor to our country. It is at 
present in the able hands of Profs. Danaand Silli- 

man, assisted by Profs. Gray and Gibbs, of Cam- 
bridge, and Profs.] Newton, Johnson, Brush, and 
Verrill, of Yale. The January number gives usa 
a number of valuable papers on subjects which are 
now keenly discussed, besides a very full summary 
of scientific intelligence in the different leading 
departments of scientific inquiry. 


The mortal remains of an American mosquito 
were recently presented to the museum of a scien- 
tific association in England, and the donation duly 
reported in the journals. We remember spending 
some time once in hunting up a bullfrog for the 
benefit of an English naturalist, whose delight was 
%|great at the strange sight; yet hardly more than 
when we chanced on a stray mud-turtle, which was 
hailed as an extraordinary wonder. 


As to microscopes, the Technologist regrets that 
we are behind our European brethren in really 
cheap and serviceable instruments. ‘ For quality 
and cheapness we have nothing to compare with 
the Society of Arts microscope, which costs three 
guineas in England, and ought to be sold here for 
not more than $20. Our people have not been edu- 
cated in this direction, and hence the most worth- 
less trash is puffed by editors and bought by the 
people.”’ This is all too true. How many editorg 
gauge their value of other scientific appliances as 
well, by the assurances of their advertisers rather 
than by any modicum of knowledge in the premises 
their own offices can furnish. 


The free drinking of milk as an antidote to lead 
poisoning was noted in these columns some time 
since as a practice commended by the experience of 
some French factories. The suggestion has since 


462} been endorsed by so many scientific papers with 


commendation, that it is worth repeating as a very 


|simple corrective of mischief ,which prevails in 
many households. 


Meteors were so scarce in 1870 as te be hardly 
worth quoting. 


f 
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Farm and Garden. 


LIVE STOCK. 


Ts New York Tribune, on the strength of its 

chief editor’s farming proclivities, is, perhaps, 
the highest agricultural authority among our daily 
journals. It has just published, with editorial com- 
ments, a summary of the cattle trade which pos- 
sesses an exceptional interest for all farmers, and 
may, with proper use, be turned to their pecuniary 
advantage. We find from ‘the recapitulation that 
during 1870 there were received at this market 356,- 
026 beeves, 5,050 cows, 116,457 calves, 1,463,878 sheep, 
and 889,625 swine, making a grand total of 2,831,036 
head. The following table shows whence the cattle 
were received. Illinois, however, has credit for 
more than really belong to her, as many animals 
sold in the Chicago market are brought thither from 
neighboring States : 


205,255 Virginia .....-- 2,758 
Kentucky .....--.----- 29,130 New 1 
12,307 Connecticut 255 
4, Massachusetts ........- 67 
4,929 


From this it appears that the sources of our beef 
supply are yearly becoming more remote. In 1866 
only 44 head of Texas cattle reached this market. 
The inference, considering the rapidly increasing 
facilities for transportation all over the great grass 
plains West of the Mississippi is that the East is 
unable to compete with the West in raising beef 
cattle. The Tribune pertinently asks, ‘‘ What an 
Eastern stock-breeder can do and compete success- 
fully with his Western rival? Several answers are 
suggested som@bhing as follows: First, Great Plains 
have never supported great dairics, the grass which 
grows upon them being more fibrous and making 
beef better than it does milk. The farmer east of 
Wabash can be sure therefore that the grass of his 
pasture lands will give him the advantage in dairy 
products. Second, The Eastern farmer will find 
profit in the young of all animals. Choice breeds 
of lambs often command 30 cents per pound in the 
Spring. ‘ The most prosperous country in the most 
thrifty seaboard State has made more money on 
fatted calves than from any other single product.’’ 
It is claimed, moreover, that the West will never be 
able to compete with the East in the variety, flavor, 
and keeping qualities of fruit. Whatever may be 
the exceptions taken to this statement it is certain 
that the past season has effectually set at rest, the 
questions as to the bearing powers of Eastern 
orchards, for trees which were planted in the 
beginning of the present century bore ripened, 
large, and perfect fruit. The East and West need 
not be jealous of one another’s prosperity, for if 
each devotes itself to its proper agricultural depart- 
ments there will be little to dread for competi- 
tion. 

THE ALKALI PLAINS. 
E find in the Rural New Yorker a suggestive 
letter from Kentucky on the possible utili- 
‘zation of the ‘‘ Alkali Plains,’”’ a region many thou- 
‘sands of square miles in extent, and now within a 


_ few days of Cincinnati by rail. The alkalies in these 


plains is so powerful that hardly anything can grow 
‘upon them, and in some places they (the alkalies) 
‘are almost chemically pure. It is a well known 
fact that naturally rich soils all over the country 
are becoming impoverished through over-cropping 
and the question is whether or no itis practicable to 
use these arid plains as fertilizers. The cost of 
transportation is one of the first questions to be 
considered, and in treating of this the writer of the 
letter referred to, says that in his estimation, $50 a 
‘ton could be readily obtained in Cincinnati if the 
‘alkali proved to be of the right sort, and it seems 
‘to us that such a price ought to cover all expenses 
and leave a handsome profit. Wedo not recollect 
having seen a trustworthy analysis of the soil, or: 
whatever it may be called, which composes the 
,plains, but it undoubtedly contains potassa, soda 
and nitrogen, in large qualities, and possibly in such 
proportions as would render it available for use 
with but little preparation. The Pacific Railroad 
makes it possible for men to live in the heart of the 
desert now, and if it pays to bring nitrate of soda for 
fertilizing purposes from Spain and from South 
America, as we believe it does, why should not the 
Alkali Plains furnish the article at a less cost and in 
inexhaustable quantities. 


PRESERVATION OE GAME. 

WE are glad to see this subject becoming 

popular and attracting the attention which 
it deserves. Until within a few vears the American 
citizen has held that one of his inalienable rights 
was to destroy game in season and out of season, 
and if any meddling legislature ventured to passa 
law infringing upon this right the originator of the 
bill was quite likely to have his barn burned, and 
‘whoever attempted to prosecute for a violatidn of 
existing game-laws, ran a fair chance of being 


served in like manner. Now, however, things are 
changing for the better, and it is only afew days 


ago that the writer hereof heard a partridge sound- | ® 


mg his drum in the woods, almost within cannon 
range of the City Hall Park. There is, of course, 
much “ pot-hunting’? still, but the sportsmen’s 
clubs are making it a rather risky business to violate 
the laws in many of the States, and there is a reason- 
able prospect that in a few years, game will be 
abundant in many regions where it is now almost 
The laws are at present faithfully ad- 
ministered in this city, in proof of which let any 
one try to find a brock trout in any New York 
market between the Ist of September and the Ist of 
March. It is evident that if any kind of game is 
unsalable in New York, its money value is at once 
reduced all over the country, and when the danger 
of prosecution is agded to the certainty of poor pay 
we may be pretty sure that this pgrticular kind of 
game Will be duly spared by professional hunters. 
‘According to the laws of New York any person 
offering a trout 7 or in fact. having one in his 


or her possession between Sept. 1st and March Ist, is | 


liable to a fine of $5. Woodcock can be legally 
killed or sold, only between the 4th day of July and 
the Ist day of January. Quail can only be killed or 
sold in this State between the 20th of October and 
the Ist day of January. Partridges between the 
ist day of September and the Ist day of January ; 
though quail or partridges may be sold in this State 
during the months of January and February, if the 
seller can prove they were killed outside of this 
State, and where no game laws prohibited said 
killing. Prairie chickens can only be sold in this 
State between the lst day of July and the Ist day of 
March, and not evenin the month of February, if 
the game laws of the State from which they came 
prohibit the killing of them during that month. All 
this is not merely an empty prohibition but is duly 
enforced, and even restaurant and hotel keepers 
are lending their aid in enforcing the laws. . 


George E. Waring says, in the American Agri- 
culturist, that he thinks it quite possible to grow 
common horses as large, strong and durable at three 
years old, as they now are at five. He does not 
think high feeding of colts and young horses in- 
jurious, if the food is of the right kind, and is ac- 
companied with exercise. 


We have received the second volume of The 
Small Fruit Recorder, from A. M. Purdy, of Pal- 
myra, New York. It is offered, post-paid, for 50 
cents, and contains over a hundred pages of matter, 
interesting and useful to every horticulturist. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
A CONFLICT has already arisen in the Ital- 


ian Parliament concerning the future status 
of the Pope, which promises to be lively and in- 
teresting, The question takes precedence of all 
others, and the sides are already formed. The Left 
will seek the overthrow of the sacred college and 
the whole of the Episcopal body; while the Right 
will strive to gather up these fragments of the 
damaged Papacy, and to “save the pieces” gener- 
ally. 


THACKERAY’S First EXPERIENCE OF AN AMER- 
ICAN OyYSTER.—Six bloated Falstaffian bivalves lay 
before him in their shells. I noticed that he gazed 
at them anxiously with fork upraised, and then he 
whispered to me, with a look of anguish, ‘‘ How 
shall [ do it?’ I described to him the simple pro- 
cess by which the free-born citizens of America were 
accustomed to accomplish the task. He seemed 
satisfied that the thing was feasible, selected the 
smallest one in the half-dozen, and then bowed 
his head asif he were saying grace. All eyes were 
upon him to watch the effect of a new sensation in 
the person of a great British author. Opening his 
mouth very wide, he struggled fora moment, and 
then all was over. I shall never forget the comic 
look of despair he cast upon the other five over- 
occupied shells, I broke the perfect stillness by 
asking him how he felt. ‘‘ Profoundly grateful,’ he 
gasped, ‘‘and as ifI had swallowed a little baby.’’— 
Atlantic Monthly. : 


“He TO OUR MEETING.”—Wendell Phillips 
is the authority for the following story. At the time 
of the Burns Riot in Boston, there was one individ- 
ual who did not share the general excitement, but 
walked the streetsin astate of impertubable com-. 
posure. <A short time after, however, our calm 
friend met Mr. Phillips on the sidewalk, and accosted 
him with the question, ‘‘Mr. Phillips, is it true, as I 
have heard, that Anthony Burns wasa Baptist?’ 
was thereply. Wel!,” exclaimed the now 
indignant champion, “‘the way they treated him 
was an abominable shame!” 


Tue Protestant Monxks.—The “ Cowley Fa- 
thers’? who came to this city from England a few 
weeks since, designing to institute here an order 
of Episcopal monks, have not received a license 
from Bishop Eastburn to prosecute their mission, 
and they remain, therefore, under the hard neces- 
sity of holding their peace. It is said that the Bishop 
will not even so much as notice them. 

Bishop Potter, of New York, although an inflexi- 


ble High Churchmaa, does not smile on the embas- | * 


sy of English “ daghers: ” Bishop Doane, of Albany, 
is thought to be favorable, but that city is regarded 
much inferior to New York or Boston, as a theatre 
for their enterprise. The latest rumor is that they 


commence operations in New York, — Bishop 


Potter’s hostility. 


FoREIGN DENTISTRY. —There is a college of 
dentistry,and a literature of dentistry, in London, 
and pamphlets are published, showing how life is 
prolonged by having teeth pulled out and false ones 
putin. Nevertheless, dentistry has hardly become 
amatter of state policy in Europe; but our friends 
the dentists, will be glad to hear that the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, desirous of advancing this art 
of civilization, did, two years ago, advance six hun- 
dred dollars to Don Francisco Leal, of Granada, so 
that he might proceed to the United States, acquire 
the art, and introduce it into his own country. We 
are glad to hear that he has returned, and that 
senators will be made to articulate, the dys- 
peptic to masticate, and the tormented be relieved 
from stumps and fangs. Our Government has 
maintained no dentists since King John employed 
his in extracting the teeth of the Jews.—A thenwum. 


ETHICS AT THE SORBONNE.—One day I was 
present at a lecture given at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
The Professor,who is now an Archbishop, wasspeak- 
ing of the sixteenth century ; he was giving utter- 
ance to the most detestable calumnies respecting the 
Reformers. I called upon him, and found a man 
who openly applied to history the Probabilism of 
the Jesuits. He confessed that he did not believe 
several of the things he had said; but, he added, as 
they had been asserted by grave writers, they had 
become probable (in the Latin sense of the word, 
probabilis, provable,)fand he had a right to say 
them. This was at the Sorbonne, in full sunlight. 
Imagine the kind of instruction given in the semin- 


aries.—Bungener’s ‘‘ Rome amd the Council.” 


dooty.”’ 


How TO Poison a YANKEE.—Love is not al- 
ways limited to men and women of common senti- 
ments on political matters. Even soldierg invading 
a country have conquered the hearts of individuals 
of the fairer sex who were devoted friends of the 
invaded country. The following amusingly illus- 
trates some phases of human nature observable 
during the late civil war in this country: ‘ During 
our war there was a girl, and she always felt “‘ like 
she was in Georgy,’’ because she lived there. Writ- 
ing to a Northern friend one day, she remarked 
that there was a wounded Yank at her house, and 
she was going to pizen him. Writing again, she 
said that there were Southern girls who were ever- 
lastingly “going for” those blue-coated Yanks, and 
she should never speak to them no more. Another 
letter said the wounded Yank who stopped at her 
house was getting along finely, and she hated to kill 
him ; but she knew her dooty. There were several 
letters after that ; and the last one concluded: ‘‘ By 
the way, dear, that wounded Yank wants to marry 
me; and I’ve finally determined to let him do so, 
and to pizen him afterward. I think I know my 


happy Yank shortly after the last letter was written, 
began one of the best families that Vermont ever 
had.’’ 


RECOGNITION ON EartTH.—The following is sug 
gestive of an evil which exists in certain city 
churches: 

‘“‘A Boston minister says he once preached on 


‘The Recognition of Friends in the Future,’ and 


was told after service by a hearer that it would be 
more to the point to preach about the recognition of 
friends here, as he had been in the church twenty 
years, and didn’t know any of its members.” 


Publishers’ Department. 


* Where is My Picture ?”’ 

Please do not be impatient if you do not get your 
ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON immédiately. We are 
working away as fastas possible, early and late, print- 
ing them and sending them off to our new subscribers. 
But the rush is coming at such arate that we area 
little behindhand. We have printed and given 
away nearly twenty thousand of this Great En- 
graving, receiving numberless letters of admiring 


commendation, and not one complaint; and just as 


fast as we can get them off the press, in good con- 
dition, our new subscribers shall be supplied in the 
order of their names upon the list. 

Meantime, read the paper, please, and cultivate 
the Christian grace of Patience! 


Mr. Beecher’s Sermons. 


We desire to call special attention to the specimen 
copy of Plymouth Pulpit, which we [sent] last week 
to the CHRISTIAN UNION subscribers. Remember 
that for two dollars in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of this papé¢r, you can secure the 
weekly visits of Plymouth Pulpit for one year. To 
every such subscriber, who shall ask for it, will be 
sent a fine portrait of Mr. Beecher suitable for 


framing! Send for it! 


Two Months Free. 

Mrs. Stowe’s delightful Story, My Wife and I, 
will run through the entire year of 1871. It began 
Nov. 12, 1870, but that all Subscribers for 1871 may 
have the whole Story, all the back portions of it up 
to Jan. 1, will be mailed to each new Subscriber ; 
i. e., Eight weeks of the Story, FREE. 


This, with the superb Engraving of Washington, 
makes a remarkably liberal premium. Subscribe 
Early; Now! 


= 


Save Your Money. 


Our subscribers will find it profitable to take ad- 
vantage of our well arranged and very desirable 
clubbing list, to get the CHRISTIAN UNION and some 
other periodical together, at a lower rate than they 
could get them separately. Look it over. 


Club Rates, ete. 


OUR TERMS FOR. 1871. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy: eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 fora club 
of eight*copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their ro- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to payja liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 


TERMS, &c. 


Plymouth Pulpit 


Is a weekly pamphlet, varyin 38 

containing in clear type, on aper, Mr. Ba 
ELLINWOOD’s verbatim honograp ic reports of the 
Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S Sermons. Each 
pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after 
the sermon (which were added at the earnest re- 
gues of eg A and indication of the Scriptural 
tor ie and the hymns sung (‘‘ Plymou 

ion”’ 


ISTIAN UNION, with Wash- 
ington’ .00) and Plymouth $3.00) for one 
year jw Dollars; or Plymouth pit for one 
year Free to any one who will send us two new sub- 
scriptions with $6.00 for the CHRISTIAN UNION (with 
MARSHALL’S *“‘Washington’’). The last offer being 
to those not now subscribers to Plymouth Pulpit. 


The Youth’s Companion 


Is an eight-page week] er for youn le and 
the family, andsomely Hiustrated edited, 
bri se d attracti ve in its mattie—_Whtek is fur- 
nished by writers: known throughout the whole 


She certainly did, for she and the un-|. 


Col- art in 


country, and embracing topics of real interest to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable fing weekly probably the most popular 
and interestin ng a journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this 

The Cnmrian UNION ( h ALL’s ** Wash- 
ington’’) ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) 
for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
sixty cents; a he Youth’s Companion, free for 
one year, to an a will send us a new sub- 
scription, (with: $3.00) to the CHRISTIAN UNION and 
MARSHALL’s ‘‘ Washington.’ Both offers to thosa 
not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 


General Clubbing Rates. 


We willsend any of the undermentioned periodicals with Tuy, 
CHRISTIAN UNION for one yearatthe rates below' 


Price 
MONTHIIES. Singly. 
Christian Union and Harper’s Monthly............... $6 25 $7 Ov 
Do 623 73% 
Do Scribner’s Monthly Sesideonceaduee 550 600 
Do The Atlantic Monthly............ 6% 700 
Do Our Young Folks................. 470 50 
De American Agriculturist......... 420° 450 
Do Herald of Health................ 470 500 
Do 500 600 
Do 823 900 
WEEKLIES. 

Do Hiarper’s Weekly................. 623 700 
Do Harper’s Bazar................... 625 700 
Do Rural New Yorker............... 5530 600 
Do Hearth and Home................ 5530 600 

Every Saturday................... 72 800 
Do Littell’s Living Age..............1000 110 
Do The N. Y. Tribune........ eeensuan 470 500 
Do Appleton’s Journal......... eeceks 625 700 
Do Independent ............... 520 550 
Do ace 500 550 
Do soc 500 550 
Do 725 800 


Address all communications to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row,New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Holiday Presents. 

No present can be more acceptable to a Wifa 
Mother, Sister, or lady friend, than a Doty WasH-. 
ING MACHINE, price $14, and a UNIVERSAL WRINGER, 

"$9, which are warranted to give entire satisfaction. 
Mr. R. C. Brownine, General Agent, 32 Cortlandt 
Street, New York, will, on receipt of the price, send 
either or both Machines, free of freight, to places 
where no one is selling; and, after using them a 
month, according to directions, if not entirely satis- 
factory, they may be returned, free of freight, and 
the money mill be refunded. Can anything be more 
fair? 


— 


interesting to Ladies. 

‘*T had long desired to possess a sewing-machine 
and tried several, but failed to master the intricate 
mechanism and doubted my ability to ever operate 
successfully. Since I have had the Grover & Baker 
I have done all kinds of work on different materials, 
have, never been troubled to make perfect work on 
thick or thin goods, and am so pleased with my ma-' 
chine, that I would not sell it for any price unless [ 
could get another like it.”’ 

3 Mrs. E. WILDER, 
No. 7 Washington St., Chicago. 


Plymouth Organ Concerts. 

The 59th Concert takes place on Saturday, Jan. 14 
Mr. F. H. Torrington, Crganist, of King’s Chapel, 
Boston. Miss Antoinette Sterling, Vocalist. See 
advertisement. 

“A MASTERPIECE OF THE 
ENGRAVER’S ART.’ 


The President of the National Academy of Design; which is the 
oldest and most influential body of Artists in America, is DAVip 
HUNTINGTON, & name illustrious in the annals of American A rt 
The words at the head of this column are applied ‘by President 
LLUNTINGTON to 


MARSHALL’S 
“Household Engraving of Washington,’ 


A work which cost Ten Thousand Dollars to Engrave 


and asthe great EDWARD EVERETT sald of 
** placed Mr. Marshall at once by the side 
of the Creat Masters of his Art.” 


THIS BRILLIANT ENGRAVING 
IS PRESENTED 
TO 
EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Theeas est way of showing what artists, critics and men of cul- 
ture think of the Picture, and what the press think of the Paper, 
is to quote a very few of the very many words written about them 


OPINIONS CONCERNING 


THE PICTURE. 


From A. B. DURAND, ithe ven- From F. 0. 0. DARLEY, the cele. 
erable American Egin 
“Mr. M beyond all question, the 


head, 
the spirit of the: original with produced te this con country, as ‘well 


tire ss. Hisstyleand ex- 
are Be e high- finest copy of Stuart’ 


est pee Se of the picture are 

fully 

From ORGE “BANCROFT, 
the -_ merican Historian 


fferent which you mame been so 
ashin ; this — engrav- t will be a real fete to me 


ing from 8t by larapall, is and my ——— to receive and 


only one 
e have stood 
fectly ARKS, the fore re your two powerful and 
pher of Was 
be tend 


mire and 
for 
Washi than one friend of mine handles 
e graver, and it would be a 
long task to write hére their 
your meth- 
od so new, and ties so 
profound and v 


{ 8. DO 
“75 Rue St. 
St. Germain.” 


exact representation 
Of the original.” 
The yearly subscription price to THE CHRISTIAN UNION is $3.00, 
and the Publishers make the following 


HANDSOME OFFER: 
Te every fan Union at $300 will be 
presented a world- 


Copy of this splendid and 
renowned work of art. 
VERY LIBERAL TERMS. Hun- 
dreds of them are at work and doing well. Send for Circular 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


39 Park Row New York. 
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Financial. 


Southern State Bonds have been affected unfay- 
orebly by the failure of Alabama to pay interest on 
the bonds granted to the Chatanooga Railroad Com- 
pany, and the suspensions of sundry mercantile 
firms have added to the unsettled feeling of the 
strect. This non-payment of interest is said to have 
arisen from a misunderstanding with the European 
Bunkers of Ithe Railroad Company. The Gov- 
ernor of Alabama has, meanwhile, telegraphed to 
this city assuring bond-holders that the attention 
of the StateiLegislature should at once be called to 
the matter, and pledging the good faith of the tate 
in this and all other obligations. 

The Stock Exchange has nearly passed through 
its period of stagnation, and as natural result, a 
break in the prices of the weaker securities has 
occurred in spite of the efforts of cliques to keep 
up the tone of the market. 

Goverument Securities were dull and firm 
during most of the week, but declined at the close. 

Money is higher, the rates ranging from 6 to7 # 
cent. on Government bonds, and 7 cent. currency 
on Stock Collaterals. 

Geld remains dull, although large amounts are 
chaunving bands through the paymeng of the Jan. 
coupons. 

Foreign Exchange is steady, on a basis of 109 to 
100% for prime banker’s sixty day sterling bills, and 
109; for sight, advancing to LI0 at the close. 

Tbe course of the Stock Exchange for the week 
was us follows. 


rican Gold Coin... 0%, 110% ,11034 
U. 8. 6’s Cou. tex. int,).. 
107 108}¢ ,1083¢ , 10834 
U S.5-20’s. Cou. (ex. int)............. 10734.107 % 107% 
U.S. 5-20’s. Cou. "6 (eX. 
U.S. 10-40 Cou.. 10696, 106% ,107 
N_Y.Cent. and Fludson consol....... 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson scrip.......... S3 .B7 

\orthwestern ........... 72 51034 7146, 72: 

Milwaukeeand St. Paul................ 
MilWaukee and St. Paul, ‘pref. 
New Jersey Central ...............- 10034, 60.163 
HARVEY Fisk. S. HatcH. 
Fisk & Hatrcu, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES, 


No.5 Nassau Sr., 
NEw YORK, Jan. 2, 1871. 
The subjoined table will show the gross 
earnings and ‘operating expenses of the. 
main line of the Central Pacific Railroad 
(Salt Lake to San Francisco,)and the num- 
ber of miles operated in each year, from 

the commencement to the present time: 
Miles Operated. Gross Earnings. Op. 


pe 


'1865....... 31 to $401, $121 53 
2008....0..8 56 to 864,917 57 200,710 61 
1867....... 94 to 137 1,470,653 50 630,913 33 
eae 137 to 468 2,300,767 17 843, 66 54 
1869.......468 to 742 5,670,822 25 2,993,523 19 
(1870.......742 to 900 7,920,710 98 4,060,564 95 

$18,629,813 39 $8,550,548 15 


The following will show the net earn- 
ings, interest liabilities, and surplus earn- 
‘ings of each year for the same period: 


Interest on of 
uts ing Earnings 
Net Ea debt. interest. 

om $230, $102,111 $178,161 
1988... 00% 664, 125.380 538,826 
1,139,740 277,140 862,600 
1868........ 1,457,600 995,010 452,590 
2,677,299 1,084,350 1.502.949 
WO 860,146 146 1,600,230 2,260 _ 2,709,916 
Total. $10,079,265 $4,154,221 $5,895,042 042 


From the Foregoing tables it will be 
seen that the Central Pacific Railroad*thas 
earned, in six years, more than $10,000,000 
net over operating expenses, and nearly 
$6,000,000 over operating expenses and 
interest on its bonds; while, during four 
years and a half of that time, the road 
was under construction, without through 
business, and, for the first three years, 
with less than 100 miles in operation. 

Of the earnings for 1870, at least 65 per 
cent. was from local business, a fact which 
demonstrates that the Central Pacific 
Railroad, is independent of the through 
connection for its eharacter as a self- 
sustaining and profitable road, and that. 
its net earnings from local traffic alone 
would more than pay the interest upon 
its bonds, independently of its large and 
increasing business. 

The security of the principal, and the 
assurance of regularand prompt payment 
of interest, which are afforded in the valu- 
able property and immense revenue of 
the Road, render the Central Pacific 
bonds as safe and reliable an investment 
as can be made. They are daily quoted 
on the regular call of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and of several of the most im- 
portant Stock Exchanges of Europe, and 
can be as readily¥ sold at quoted market 
price as the bonds of the vee States 
Government. 

We buy and sell Government Dodie 
Gold, &c., make collections, receive de- 
posits, allow interest thereon, and do a 
general Banking business. 

FISK & HATCH. 


COWERY SAVINCS BANK, 


NEW YORE, December, 1870. 
Interest will bs paid to Depositors at the rate of 
Six (6) per cent., on all sums from Five Dollars to 
Two Thousand Dollars; and on all sums exceeding 
Two Thousand Dollars, Five (5) per cent. upon such 
excess Of Deposits, agreeably with the provisions 
of the by-laws, and payable on and|after Monday, 
January 16, 1871. 
' All Interest not called for will remain as Princi- 
pal,and draw Interest from January L 


By order of the Trustees. 


THOMAS JEREMIAH, President. 
G. COGGESHALL, Secretary. 


DIME SAVINGS BANK 


on interest on vill in 


‘a $8,012,460.76 


terest 


FINANCIAL. 


NEW GOLD LOAN. 


OF THE 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO. 
Secured by First Mortgage on 
Railroad and Land Grant, 


SAFE! PROFITABLE! PERMANENT! 


We offer for sale at par and accrued interest the 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. ‘They are 
free from United States Tax, and are issued of the 
following denominations : Coupons, $100, $500, and 
$1,000 ; Registered, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and 
$10,000. 

With the same-entire confidence with which we 
commended Government Bonds to Capitalists and 
People, we now, after the fullest investigation, re- 
commend these Northern Pacific Railroad Bonds to 
our friends and the general public. 

GOLD PAYMENT.—Both Principal and In- 
terest are payable in American Gold coin, at the 
office of Jay Cook & Co., New York City—the Prin- 
cipal at the end of 30 years, and the Interest (at the 
rate-of seven and three-tenths per cent. per 
annum) half-yearly, first of January and July. 

PERFECT SAFETY.—The bonds we are now 
selling are secured by a first and only mortgage on 
all the property and rights of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, which will embrace on the com- 
pletion of the work: 

1. Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, with rolling 
stock, buildings, and other equipments. 

2. Over Twenty-two Thousand Acres of Land to 
every mile of finished road. This land—agricul- 
tural, timbered, and minerai, amounting in all to 
more than Fifty Million Acres—consists of alter- 
nate sections, reaching twenty to forty miles on 
each side of the track, and extending in a broad, 
fertile belt from Wisconsin, through the richest 
portions ‘of Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington, to Puget Sound. 

While the Government does not directly guaran- 
tee the bonds of the road, it thus amply ‘provides 
for their fujl and prompt payment by an unreserved 
grant of land, the most valuable ever conferred 
La great national improvement. 
MORTGAGE.—The Trustees under the 
“ze are Messrs. Jay Cook, of Philadelpbia, 
and J. Kdgar Thomson, President of the Pennsyi- 
vania Central Railroad Company. They will direct- 


First Mortgage bondholders, and are required to 
see that the proceeds of the land scales are used in 
purchasing and canceling the bonds of the Company, 
if they can be bought before maturity at not more 
than 10 per cent premium ; otberwise the .Trustees 
are to invest the proceeds of land sales in United 
States Bonds or Real Estate Mortgages for the 
further security of Northern Pacific bondholders. 
Also, that they have at all times in their control, 
as security, at least 500 acres of average land to 
every $1,000 of outstanding first mortgage bonds, 
besides the railroad itself and all its equipments 
and franchises. 

PROFITA BLENESS.—0Of course, nothing can 
be safer than the bonds of the United States ; but, 
as the Government is no longer a borrower, and 
as the Nation’s present work is not that of preserv- 
ing its existence, but that of DEVELOPING A CON- 
TINENT, we remind those who desire to increase 
¢ their income and obtain a permanent investment, 
while still having a perfectly reliable security, 
that 

United States 5-20s at their average premium 
yield the present purchaser less than 5} per cent., 
gold interest. Should they be redeemed in five 
years, and specie payments be resumed, they would 
really ‘pay only 4% per cent., or if in three years 
only 3% per cent. as the present premium would 
meanwhile be sunk. 

North Pacific 7-30s selling at par in currency yield 
the investor 73-10 per cent. gold interest absolutely 
for thirty years, free from United States tax. $1,100 
currency invested now in Urfited States 5-20s will 
yield per year, in gold, say $62. $1,100 currency in- 
vested now in Northern Pacific 7-30s yill yield per 
year, in gold, $80.30. Here is « difference in annual 
income of nearly one-third, besides a difference of 7 
to 10 per cent. in principal, —_ both classes of 
bonds are redeemed. 

THE ROAD NOW BUILDING.—Work was 
begun in July last on jthe Eastern portion of the 
line, and the money/provided, by the sale to stock- 
holders of some six millions of the Company's 
bonds, to build and equip the road from Lake Su- 
perior across Minnesota to the Red River of the 
North—233 miles. The grading on this division is 
now well advanced, the iron is being rapidly laid, 
several thousand men are at work oo the line, and 
about the Ist of August next this important section 
of the road will be infull operation. In the mean- 
time, orders have been sent to the Pacific Coast for 
the commencement of the work on the Western end 
in early Spring; and thereafter the work will be 
pushed, both Eastward and Westward, with us 
much speed as may be consistent with solidity and 
a wise economy. 

RECEIVABLE FOR LANDS.—These bonds 
will be at all‘times receivable, at 1.10, in payment 
for the Company’s lands, at their lowest cash price. 
BONDS EXCHANGEABLE.,.—The registered 
bonds can be exchanged ut any time for coupons, 
the coupons for registered: and both these can be 
exchanged for others, payable, principal and inter- 
est, at any of the principal tinancial centres of 
Europe, in the coin of various European countries. 

HOW TO GET THEM.—Your pearest Bank 
or Banker will supply these bonds in any desired 
amount and of any needed denomination. Persons 
wishing to exchange stocks or other bonds for these 
can do so with any of our agents, who will allow 
the highest current price for all marketable securi- 
ties. 

Those living in localities remote from banks may 
send money, or other bonds, di ly to us by ex- 
press; ‘and we will send back Northern Pacific 
bonds, at our own risk, and witheut cost to the in- 
vestor. For further information, pamphlets, maps, 
eto.,call on or address the undersigned, or any of 
the Banks or Bankers employed to sel! this loaa. 


FOR SALE BY 


JAY COOKE &CO., 
Fiscal Agents Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co., | 


114 South Third Street, Philadelphia ; Corner of 
Nassau and Wall Streets, New fal 452 Fif- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C.; by National 


Banks ; and by Brokers geverally 
| the countrys 


ly dnd permanently represent the interests of the | 


$1,000,000 


CONNECTICUT 
AIR-LINE BON Be 


HAVE BEEN 
SUCCESSFULLY NEGOTIATED, 
Leaving but $500,000 Unsold, 


Which we offer at the Original]'Price, 
Par and Interest. 


The solid, substantial character of the security 
has attracted to these bonds the attention of capi- 
talists who prize an investment which insures the 


and 4 liberal] rate of interest. 

THLE BONDS are secured by a FIRST MORT- 
GAGE on ALL THE PROPERTY of a railroad 
fifty-two miles in length, running through the cen- 
ter of the State of Connecticut, forming, with its 
connections, the shortest and quickest route betweet 
Boston and New York. The VALUE of the PRO- 
PERTY covered by the mortgage is MORE THAN 
DOU BLE the AMOUNT OF BONDS ISSUED. 

The road is COMPLETED AND TRAINS ARE 
RUNNING BETWEEN NEW HAVEN AND MID- 
DLETOWN, while east of Middletown the unfin- 
ished portion is graded for over twenty miles, which 
leaves only some seven or eight miles to grade to 
COMPLETE THE WHOLE LINE. 

Corporations, investors, and capitalists will find tn 
the First Mortgage Bonds of this Road a form of 
investment SAFE, PRODUCTIVE, and CONVEN- 
IENT. 

THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IS TRUSTEE 
FOR THE BONDHOLDERS, and each bond is 
signed and issued by the Comptroller of the State. 
The bonds are of convenient denominations, $0 
and $1,000, and can, at the option of the holder, be 
registered. They bear interest at the rate of SEVEN 
PER CENT., payaale semi-annually, in May an: 
November, in New York. They can be obtained of 
any bank or banker, or by sending direct to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 12 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


THOMAS DENNY & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 39 Wall Street, New York. ° 


Orders for Stocks, Bonds, Gold Governments, and 
other securities, executed promptly at the various 
boards; Interest allowed on deposits; Advancev 
made on current securities; 
furnished gratuitously to customers. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We will furnish any bonds that are offered on sub- 
scription at subscription rates, without contmission. 
express charges paid, and receive in payment all 
current securities at full market rates, and will 
guarantee to furnish them generally at such rates less 
than subscription prices as to make it an object to deal 
with us. Any orders sent to us will prove the 
guarantee. 

All other railroad bonds furnished at current mar- 
ket rates. 

Circulars giving list of bonds offered in our mar- 
ket furnished gratuitously on application. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


644 aseneaiene corner Bleecker Street. 


Deeember 16, 1870. 


e Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
torteth semi-annual dividend, on all deposits by 
the rules entitled thereto, at the rate of six percent 

er annum, payable on and after the third sonday 
n January. Also on extra dividend of one-h 
pa 


one per cent, of accumulated 

able at the same tim 
Dividends a withdrawn will receive interest the 
same as a deposit. 
E. J. BROWN, President. 


EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C. F. ALVORD, Secretary, 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 
BANKERS, + 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell on Commission, Govrnment, Railway 
and other Securities. 


PROF. HORSFORDS’ 
SELF-RAISING 


Bread Preparation, 


Sold by all Grocers, 
of all Profes- 


has the u 

sional and 
Read what they have to say about it. 

From PROF. ADOLPH OTT, formerly of the “‘ Ecole 
Polytechnique ” in Zurich, Switzerland, and well 
known in this city from his writings in the Journal 
of Applied Chemistry 
“I have succeeded in producing not only the oy 

palatable, but the whitest and most celiular br 

pastry and cakes, from Horsford’s Bread Pr 

As regards the high nutritive value of Phosphates 

in bread or food in general, I scarcely believe that 

vyainy doubt car be en rtained by any Physician of 
the present day.” 

From R&EV.CRAMMOND KENNEDY, Associate Editor 

of the Christian Union 


trial of Horsford’s Bread Pre- 
paration, | hearti roqcanmeme it as quick, sure, 
agreeable, and healthfu its effects.”’ 


Krom OKANGE JUDD, ator of the American Agri- 


“ We have been using Prof. Horsford’s Bread Pre- 
aration for a year or two past, and find it very con- 
| producing light biscuit, cake, 
its use. hile more 
the usual *‘ Soda and Cream of ‘Tartar,’ 
we faliin with f. HORSFORD’S idea that it is 
more bealthful 
from HERBERT G. TORREY, A.B., Chemist at the 
Upited Assay Office Laboratory ‘in New York: 


“J have used Horsford’s Bread een in my 


family with great success, and after a comparative 
ofa pest most tne best. Baking powders. find it 
the cheu tas as 


DIABETIC FLOUR. 
The Prepared Flour of Bran, 
FOR MAKING BISCUIT FOR THE DIABETIC AND 


Prepared by JOHN W.SHEDDEN, Prarmaciss, 
363 Bowery, Cor. 4th St., 


New Yor 


f isb the biscuit to parties 


Financial circulars | 


| 


DRY GOODS, &c. 


_ AGENTS WANTED. 


UNRIVALLED 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY OF THE PRINCIPAL } 


| DOLLAR 


HOLIDAY 


NOVELTIES. 


House Coats, 
Dressing Robes, 
‘Our Fritz,’’ 


Chancellor,”’ 


“* Monarch,”’ 


SCA 


TYLISH & FASHIONABLE. 


WITH AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF 


HOSIERY, 
Kid, Buckskin, Calfskin 


AND 


DOGSKIN GLOVES, 


LINED AND UNLINED., 


SILK SUSPENDERS. 
INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 


UNION ADAMS &CO., 
637 BROADWAY. 


Josias Tayter & Co., 


751 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
ARE NOW OFFERING THEIR SPLENDID 
STOCK OF 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
Below Cost, to close the Retail Branch. 


SATIN DAMASK,' PLAIN SATIN, SILK 
AND WOOL, ALL-W0OOL TERRY, 


SILK STIRPE TERRY, | 


_ peatry, Embroidered Cloth, & Tapes- 
try Table and Piano Covers, 


LARGE STOCK 


OF 
SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM 
LACE CURTAINS, 
OF NEW AND HANDSOME DESIGNS. 
Real Eider Down Quilts, 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, LINENS, 


CRETONES, CHINTZES, FRINGES, CORDS, TAS- 
SELS, CORNICES, &€¢., 
ALSO, 


THE LINOLEUM, 


Patent Floor Cloth. 


+. 


A fine assortment of 


LACE GOODS 
ENCTI AND EMBROIDERIEFS, 
EMBROIDER LIN N HANDKERCHIFEFS, 
H@®USE KEEPING AND HOUSE PURE ISHING | 
GOODS, BOOKS, &c., 
At Popular Prices. 
14th street and 6th avenue. 


XTRAORDINARY HOLIDAY PRESENTS and 
unparalelled premiums.—Call at 
and secure one of the 


— much more than the cost of the subscription. 
ETTING UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get upclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club Organizers. 

THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 AND 33 VESEY S8T., 


(P. O. Box 5643.) NEW YORK. 


XTRAORDINARY HOLIDAY PRESENTS.— 
books and other valuable articles 
given away to each EMOR- 
ESTs MONT HLY MAGAZINE at $3.00, or to DEM- 
OREST’S YOUNG AMERICA at $1.50, are given 
as a premium; interesting juvenile books, bound in 
cloth, and gi It, to the amount of $1.75; or a superior 
a fine, powerful, brass-mounted, ivory-tipped, 
doublé-cylinder, adjustable microscope, wo 2: 
or a splendid $ chromo; or a good stereoscope, 
with a series of views; or a choice of numerous 
other premiums, worth from #2tof5 each. Callat 
R38 asway. and be astonished at the yi 
of subscrt tidns to. 
OUNG AM one EMOR 
AZINE. 


1ES’ MONTHLY 
The most Wonderful Toy of the Age! 
Brass Boiler, Silver-Plated y- 
eel, Cylinder. Steam Chest, Lamp. 
' ke. c makes its own steam, and runs 


STE AM 1,000 per minute. Sent 
mail on receipt of $1.30. 
BROS, Broad 


na 
OR 
LA 


_selves.”—O0. S. 


CRUMBS SWEPT UP. 


Have you read it?, Alive book,and more amusing 
than Mark Twain. Written by the most popular 
preachef in America, 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


It does not contain a dull page. A large portion 
was written in Europe this present summer, right 
amidst the troubles there, and any one of the forty 
articles is worth more than the price of the book. 
The first edition of five thousand copies is nearly 
exhansted in ten days’ time. It is elegantly illus- 
trated, and bound in all styles of binding. Sold only 
by subscription. Exclusive territory and liberal 
terms to male or female agents. No trouble to sell 
the book. Send for circular to the publishers. 


EVANS, STODDART & CO., 


740 SANSOM STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA 
$250 Der Month. 
MMON: ‘SENSE FAMILY SWING MA. 


TINE This Machine will stitch, fell, 
OPtuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ina 

most superior manner. Price only $15. wae sah 
licensed and warranted for five jae. wi 
4 pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a strong- 


cr. more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 

It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch,” Every 

seo -nd be cut, and still the cloth can- 

q pulled gro without tearing it. We pay 

¢ cents from $75 to per month and expenses, 

mer a commission from which twice that amount 

can be made. Address ar B & CO., Boston. 

Mass. Pitts , Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Cht- 
cago, 


APOST OF HONOR. 


All wanting employment should send to us for an 
agency for some of our books. Look at our list: 

WOOD’S ‘“‘UNCIVILIZED RACES,” a book of 
rare merit, filled with of 
missionary fields of labor, &c., and bought by wahak’ 
ars, and all others who see it. 

“OVERLAND THROUGH ASIA,” by Thos. W 
Knox just out; treating of the exiles of 8 Siberia, 
Chinese, &c., a sterling and fascinating book. 

“THE INNOCENTS ABROAD,” by Mark Twain. 
You know about this book, everybody wants it. 

‘SPEBBLES AND PEARLS” forChildren by Mrs. 
A. D. Richardson. 

You can find no better books, or more pleas 
honorable, and business than 
these works. Send for our free circula 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING Conn 


WANTED FOR 
L 


GOD 
IN HISTORY. 


A grand Theme, and the grandest book of modern 
re All History analyzed from a new stand point, 
God rules among the Sanione. An OPEN BIBLE in 
every land. No other book like it. Papal infalli- 
bility and the war in France reviewed. 

The best terms to salen ever before given. Our 
new pian insures a sale in ac 
at once, 

37 Park Row, New York. or 148 Lake St. ‘Chicago. 


Good Pay for Good Work. 


Pleasant and Profitable Mnploymens ty for Men and 
Women, in ove? State and rritory. Brains the 
capital require One live A. 


‘gent. and ONLY ONE, 
wanted in every town in the 

stant Employment and a Liberal Salary 
who pro‘ve themselves competent. 


ing 8 
115 MADISON CHICAGO. 


A First-Class, Popular 
BOOK TO CANVASS 
Lady Agents Preferred. 


This book, already meeting a very large ~~ isa 
new and much-needed_manual for the famil , en- 
titled ‘a by“Dr. T. 8. VEKDI, of ash- 
iaeton it is a complete ‘family ‘treatise on 

her dood, treating of Pregnancy, Labor, the Nurs- 
the Care and ucation of Youth, Retlections on 
Marriage. Descriptive Circulars sent on applica- 


nd by the Medica 


and Secular Pr 
“We 


boo that. 
ope that the book will sell 80 we well at iat a nen 
edition will be demanded.” 
server. 

“ The volume is really meritorious. It contains a 
great amount of information of which not only 
young wives and, mothers, but young physicians, 
and old too. would do well to them-. 


J. B. & Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York City. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


LICHT OF THE WORLD. 


Containin on, ‘evangelists Life of Lives of 
angelists and Martyrs ;” 
nees of Christianity Histo 
the dgnces hus; “A History ofall ed 
Denominations,”’ with ¢ reatises and tables relating 
to events connected with 1 Bible History, containing 
many fine Engravin Chri The whole forming a com- 
plete Treasury of Chri 


No. 2 8. SEVENTH. 
a5 Custom-House lace, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED GOD’ S 


FOR THE HISTORY OF 


CHURG By Prof. ENOCH 


POND, D.D. 


From Adam to the present day. Light business. 
For men and aa ota here. G ay. Send. 


tor circular. R & McCURD 
16 8. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$25 50 a Menth, with Stencil and Key-Check 

ate Don’t fail to secure Circular and 

Samples, free. A ddress 8S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, 
ermont. 


S75 


PER WEEK easily made by Agents. ee 
dress SAGE MAN’P’G Co., Cromwell, Conn. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Charlier Institute 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Will re-o ptember 2ist. English 
course. Prenth practically the lan of the 
and family. ‘Class Of Belles-Let Pri- 
Infant Class. 


mary Department. 
uest. Letters promptly answe 


-Mr. & Mrs. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


Earnest Teaching. Common-sense Kestraint’ 
YONKERS’ MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
eeu si: MASON, Box No. 654, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Highland Military Academy, 
Worcester, Mass. Established A. D. 1856, by the 
present Superintendent, C. B. METCALF, A.M 


American School Institute,” 
FOUNDED 1855, 


Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau 
To aid those who want well qualified teachers. 
To represent teachers who scek positions. 
To give parents information of good Schools. 
To sell, rent, and exchange School rties 
years have proved it efficient in 
ER FOR THE RIGHT 
J. HORN, A. M., Actuary, 
Street, Ne 


*Spleadid books HOLIDAY 

e ooks giv to one earl sub- 

to DEMORES YOUNG MER sub 

Cau at roadway, 


ENGINE. j way, NY 


pookr to the amount of 
$175, 


OF THE 
| 
— 
JS 
$$$ 
[_ 
— 
| 
* 
‘ 
3 


fresh goods), purchased greatly below their actual 


be done. 


32 


‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. No. 2. 


The Week’s Fun. 


WESTERN paper asserts that New York 

has a beggar who offers to ‘“‘make change 

in silver” when the eharitable say they have 
nothing less than a dollar bill. 

—A fashion authority says, “The gloves 
should always be darker than the dress, unless 
the latter is black.” 

—The anatomist who has] discovered a new 
muscle in the human body has taken out a pat- 
ent, and no one can use the muscle without 
paying royalty. 

—To make a little boy’s trowser’s ‘‘last.”— 
When you make a suit of clothes for him, finish 
the coat first, and by so doing you make the 
trowsers last. At is the only way the thing can 


John’s wife and John were tete-a-tete ; 

She witty was, industrious he; 
Says John, “I’ve earned the bread we’ve ate;” 
* And I,” says she, “have urned the tea.”’ 

—Thompson is not going to do anything more 
in conundrums.. :He recently asked his wife 
the difference between his head and a hogshead, 
and she said there was none. He says that is 
not the right answer. 

—“*T have lost my appetite,” said a gigantic 
fellow, who was an eminent performer on the 
trencher, to a triend, “I hope,’’ said the friend, 


**no poor man has found it; for it would ruin 


him in a week.” 

—An exchange has the following character- 
istic prayer from a little boy. He had evidently 
had a little unpleasantness with Aunt Effie. 
** Please, God, bless papa and mamma, and—and 
—and, if you’re a mind to, you may bless Aunt 
Effie—but I don’t much care.”’ 

—‘* What brought you to prison, my colored 
friend ?” 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


WILL CONTINUE TO OFFER, 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE, 
The Balance of the Goods comprised in 
the various Departments of their 
Retail Establishment, 
AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND SOME 
Elegant Novelties 
VELVET, SILK,I& POPLIN SUITS, 
ORCANDIEI DRESSES, 
MISSES & CHILDRENS’ DRESSES. 
A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF | 
BONNETS, HATS, 
AND A GENERAL VARIETY OF! 
MILLINERY ARTICLES. 
Velvet and Cloth Cloaks,iSacques, 
Polonaises, Breakfast Jackets, 
Sable,IMink, Black Martin, 
and Ermine Furs, f&c. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 


“Two constables, sah.” 

“Yes; but I mean had intemperance any- 
thing to do with it ?”’ 

“ Yes, sah, dey was bofe of ’em drunk.”’ 

—A boy was sent by his mother to saw some 
stove-wood out of railroad-ties. Going out 
doors shortly after, she found the youth sitting 
on the saw-horse, with head down. The moth- 
er asked her hopeful son why he was cast down, 
and why he didn’t keep at his work. The boy 
replied: ‘‘ My dear mother, I find it hard, very | 


hard, to sever old ties.”’ CASH CAPITA 
Assets, Ist July, 
106,339 


Household Linen Department. 


200 ( 
Bonds and | being first lien on 
e are mar CH EA 
madly Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, - 812,750 0 
GOODS in this department. The following are fully 8, value) - 1,433,250 0 
23 PER CENT. UNDER THE USUAL PRICES. (market value e) i 752,120 OC 
er Property, Misce aneous Items, 164 74 
1000 Doz. NAPKINS, from §1 to $10 per 
CHARLES J. MARTIN ,President. 
2500 TABLE CLOTHS, rrom $1 50 to $20 “4 ¥. WILMARTH, Vice-Presiden 
. A. HEALD, 24 
each. 


500 Pieces “TOWELLING,” from 12}c. 
per yard upwards. 


Cash, Balance in Bank 


INSURANCE, &C. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No.135 BROADWAY. 


BSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATE- 
e of the Compa- 

ny on the Ist day of July, 1870: 


SSETS. 


ASHBURN, Secretary. 
EO. M. LYON, Assistant Secre tary. 
*2. GREENE, 2d Assistant Secretary. 
New YORK, July 12, 1870. 


PILLOW CASE LINENS and SHEET- 
INGS in every width. 
Having just finished our SEMI-ANNUAL IN- 
VENTORY, any odd lots will be sold at NEARLY 
HALF PRICE. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


NEW SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. will open Mon day 
_Jan. 9th, AN ELEGANT STOCK of 


Medium, Rich and Extra Quality “Taf- 
feta de Lyon,”’ Faille, 


Imperial Cord and Gross d’Esosse Silks, 


in all the newest colorings for 


Evening and Street Costumes. 


BLACK DRAP DE FRANCE, 
TAFFETA DE LYON, 
FAILLES, TAFFETAS, &c., 


The above stock, just received, forming the largest 
and most complete selection in the city (all new and 


walue, will be offered at a SMALL ADVANCE ON 
THE IMPORTATION COST. 


BROADWAY, OCORNERi 19th STREET. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 
RICH LACES. 


Pointand Valenciennes Lace Sets. Hdkfs., 
Capes, Collarettes, Barbes, Coiffures, &c. 
Roman and Velvet Sashes, Scarfs, Bows, 
&c. |FINE FRENCH FANCY Goops Suitable jfor 
HOLMAY PRESENTS. 


MILLER & CRANT, 


No. 879 Broadway, bet. 18th and 19th Sts. 
Orders forwarded by mail or express. 


DEMOREST’S 
STOCKING SUSPENDERS 


They are very easily astached, and require no 
buttons or sewing. tension of the suspenders 


smooth 


The 
need only be gy oh aed not tight enough to be 
oes 


felt, to keep the perf ,and 
not in any way interfere with 


tien. 


50 cts, ; 37 cts, 
“MME. 1 DEI MOREST 


No. 98 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


e freedom of mo- 


The Mutual Guaranty 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


ssues LIFE Insurance 
Policies under an improv- 


RS, (larger sums in pro- 

portion), and a small PRO 
yment is required 

when a death occurs 


vo a policy is register- 


~ n some essential points, 
such as medical examina- 


any 


and 
accommoda pay- 
ments,it differs materially 


Authored Capital, 
For parti culars, pamphlets be 
ously at the Office of t the —_- on, No. 98 Broad- 
way, New York, or of its agents 
GEN. & P. HEIN TZELMAN, U. 8.A., 
ISAAC ROSENFIELD, JR., V ce-Presiden 
. TIERNAN BRIEN, Secreta 

JAMES A. RICHMOND, General Agent. 


y illustrated, and has for contribu- 
has some of the most eminent —_ atractive 
writers in the country. aca these 


ProF. JAMES Dg MILL 
Mrs HARR STOWE, 
CA \ HARDING DAVIS, 


is 


MRS. 
Mrs. LOUISE SANDLER M 
LOUISE M. ALCOTT 
REV. EDWARD & HALE 

ay: ” 


Its is ada to the old is very 
varied in its ch r; sprightly, and entertaining. 


Price, $1.50. 
Send for a Specimen Copy. 


PERRY MASON & CO., e 
151 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


mpanies; but in greater | last 


it- | dress 


Who Stole My Umbrella ! 


UMBRELLA STAND. 


picture an- 
nexea” ill 


struction better 


When the lock 
n, the key is 


This invention 
combines 
taste | 


ivate 
Dwellin 
Boarding. 


Houses, 


UNITED 


Cash Assets, nearly 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


FRANcIs B. O’Connor, | Secretary. 


STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 48 WALL STREE1, NEW YORK. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 


$4,000,000 


4 
THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THIS COMPANY ARE 


ECONOMICAL MANAGEMEN1, and 


LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All forme of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 


WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary. 


Schools 
Counting 
Roo 


Hote 
Churches, 


Theatres, 
% ’ Concert and 
Lecture 


Pablic 


r be exposed to theft, nor 


Umbrellas need no longer 
hidden a away wet, or kept in the hands to soil or ruin |: 


stand is m 


Circu 
Heath & Smith Co., 

RINCIPAL OFFICES—44 M St., 
FACTORIES—Portland 
CHA HARUES "ADAMS, 20 Milk St., Bos- 


AGENTS— ton 
KEEN & HAGGERTY, Baltimore, Md. 


Caloric Engines. 
1-2. 1, 2, and 4 Horse Power 


uires no Skill- 


ROPER ©. E. CO., 49 Cortlandt-Bt., N. Y. 
ran THEA NECTAR 
Is A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
WITH THE 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit all tastec 


ELCIN 


{LLINOIS STATE NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY, 
LOOMINGTON, Ill., 20, 1870. 
T. M. 4 AVERY, (President of the National Watch 
mpany: 


the explorations of the 
ver, I had unusuol oppo 


DEA 
T- 
es. 


with by observations 
time together f the five its rate 


uld rely, the chronometers at 


at res ours cordial! 


Anitllustrated pam hlet,entitled Making Watches 
by Machinery,” rt D. Richardson, 


NATIONAL WATOH OOMPANY, 


159 & 161 Lake St., Chicago; 
No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


D DESIRAS BLE INVESTMENT. 
Sieand 10 per cous. BONDS, payable in this city. 


r sa.e below 
UR FITCH & CO 
writ 7" ll Pine St., N. Y. 


s Imperial 
arts 


St.» 


“BELMONT HCTEL, 
J, P. RICHARDS. Prop’r. 
DINING ROOMS. 
Booms-60 ots., 75 cts. and $1 00 
PER NIGHT. 
133° 135, and 137 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 


Opposite Court H 
The largest and finest Hotel in in vars. North-West . 


Was first opened to the ERS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS to sell the 
dsleprated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MA- 


Has under-feed 
lock-st ” (al oa both sides), 
itch, (alike 


Prices, $350, $550, $750, $960, Lae 
Roper’s New | Food and Baths for the Stck, 
Improved Up- of en, 
€88 O 
right Engines. Flower gardening, 
Runs still! Fruit Growing, | 
Packin do not Dress, 
N “4 Water Used! Sleep, 
Cannot Explode! | Ventilat 
No Insurance de-} Answers to Correspondents. 
Diseases a their treatment with- 
Not liable, out Medicine 


Physician - in - Chief 


THE LAWS 


WOMAN’S HEALTH JOURNAL, 
Is an original paper, published monthly, in quarto form of sixteen pages, on fine piper, wu ake cove 
EDITED BY 
MISS HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D., 
ASSISTED BY 3 
JAMES C. JACKSON, M. D., 


OF LIFE 


of Our Home, 


And an able Corps of Assistants and Contributors. The Journal treats of all subjects relating to Life 
and Health, and embodies the experience of twenty years’ 
Largest Hygienic Institution in America. 
The aim of this Journal is to advocate and commend to the people improved ways of living, by which 
individual, family and general social life may be made to put on morebeneficial, satisfactory, and beauti- 
ful forms than at present prevail. It teaches how to live healthfully and to make health the basis fo 
the growth and development of symmetrical character. Some of the'leading topics are: 

Continued Stories, 


The best kinds of Food and how to Pre- 
‘pare 


practice by a editors at the head of the 


es on General nciples, 
*‘Accounts of Lite on the Hill- 


Building of Houses, 
Natural History, 
Woman's Rights and Responsibilities, ete. 


The Woman’s Health Journal is the special orgam through which Dr. Jackson earnestly and ably ad- 
vocates his advanced views of the necessity of improved conditions of living for women in order that 
they may enjoy a greater degree of health and 
have healthy children. 

TERMS—One Dollar per year in advance. Most liberal and valuable Premiums given to agents, fo 
clubs. 


than prevails among women at present, and may 


Specimen Outen sent free on receipt of Stamp to pay Postage. 
fora copy, and circular of our Health Publications. 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & CoO., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


Address, 


A TRULY TEMPERANCE is Pune 
Prof. JOHN DARBY, Ed tor A 


inatio the pure 


Aa 
“HAW! INS 1S Whitehall Street, Y., General Agents, 


CADE’S DEVONSHIRE CRAB-APPLE 


CHAMPAGNE 


rted in uarts and 
OF APPLE! ND ALCOHOL !? 


re Juice of theapple with no alcohol? 


BEVERAGE, 


“ We have 


FINE FURS! 


([EsTAB. 1832. 


FURS! 


For Holiday Presents. 
CHOICE SETS OF 
SABLE, MINK, ERMINE, BLACK MARTIN, SQUIRREL, 
in MUFFS, CAPES, BOAS, and FANCY PIECIES. 


SEAL SACQUES, MUFFS and BOAS, ASTRACHAN SACQUES, MUFFS and BOAS 
at Greatly Reduced 


qBALOH, PRIOE & 00., (late Biglow & Oo.) Mannfacturers) 


Prices. 


185 Fulton Street, BROOKLYN. 


30-inch Steel Barrel 


licensed. The best and cheapes uy wing Me 
the market. JOHN N 

SO. boson Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 

or St. Mo. 


New York an ecticut and —~ 


HORSE CLIPPING. 


ADI®’s PATENT MACHINES have proved superior 
all CLIPPERS hitherto invented. ey are vane 


cs CANV ASSERS at once in the 
to the capers 
to | CALDWELL & & CO St., N. 


Broadway, N. 


JO 


ively used | in the best stables of Great Britain and 
Frence re 50,000 have been sold. Price 
MCCLURE, No. 151 Broadway. Agents Wanted. 


0B Mass., or 8 


Sold by the Trade generally. 


| 32-imoh Steel Barrel, <- 
34-inch Steel Barrel, 


REMINCTON’S FIRE-ARMS. 
A Liberal Discount to Dealers. |: 
the U.S.Government. 250,000 furnished European Governments. 


REMINCTON’S SPORTING RiFLE—BreechLoading 


Using Metallic Oartridees Nos. 38 & 9 — or size of Bore, 36-100 and 44-100 
of an ino 


WEIONT, 9 TO 14 POUNDS. 


$38.00 


$40.00 


Army, Navy, Belt, Police, and Pocket Revolvers; Repeating and Vest Poeket PISTOLS and RIFLE 
“CANES, using the Metallic Cartridge. Breech-Loading and Revolving RI¥FLEs. 


REMINGTON & SONS, Ilion, N. ¥ 


_How. made rom 


VINE EGAR.. 


urs, without 
BAGE, 


Songs. fa the Sanctuary. 


| 
= 
| 
ek 
brellat in the 
je umbrella ea 
== stand is SECUR.- 
A ED by lock and 
i) 
use; and when the 
Th, SS umbrella is plac. 
| ed and the lock 
closed, the key is 
| 4 ace it in 
{ order to get his 
| 
| | \/, 
Ga UMBRELLA 
secur 
against the loss ot 
an umbrella. 
Me It ig suited to 
i! if 
| 
es, 
SS 
Rooms 
i) | ade in every desirable size and 
me st on sale by all the enterprising 
_ 
| 
ters 
2 
( i! 
THEA NI 
: @ 
{ 
& WS The payment of TEN DOL- 
for TWO THOUSAND DOL- 
provided with four pocxet chronometers for 
| in the class and division in | astronomical observations. I also had with j Or 
was the second best. With tne ordinary aisturpance 
i tw SG =D on, pro-ra yaments, | due to transportation, its rate was the least vari- 
| nciden u DE 
ide he AY 
4 SOOMPANION 
| dr 
| 
if 


